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In tbc geoeral introduction to rhe earlier volumes in this 
series^ the original editor, Mr. W. £. Doubleday, wrote: 

“This new series of Handbooks is iocended to supple^ 
mcnt the larger Manuals issued hj Messrs. AUeo & 
Unwin and the Library Associaite* • • • (It) is issued 
independeatly by Messrs. Alien &Tfnwin, and the range 
18 suffidcnily wide to make the volumes appeal to 
admiaistrsTOTS, ItbrariaoS; essUunts, end students who 
intend to sit at the professional examinadons.'’ 

Though the main features in the practice of libraxienslup 
are not subject to any great change, many of the details 
of library admiiuscrecioa are under a constaoc process of 
development which seeks iraprovemem, e.g. of methods of 
cataioguiog, of book dossiheadon, of sbelf arrangemsat, 
and of service to readers. Those may best be dealt with in 
small moDograpb^ which may be revised at suffideody 
frequent intervals. 

There Is a special need for up-to-daic material for the use 
of candidates preparing for Library Assodatua examim* 
lions, either by private study, correspondence course, or, 
more fortunately for them, at one of the full-time scho*^ 
of libraiiaoslup, arid it is hoped that this smes will prove 
particulatly helpful to them. It is hoped also that the 
volumes will be found useful to practising librariaos, par¬ 
ticularly to those engaged ia speoal departments, or la 
reorgaaisadoo, or revision of library systems which have 
become out of dace. 

^evanbgr tpi * 







INTRODUCTION 


A BatiOGRATKY h i list of ho(Ai or manuscripts oq a 
particular sublet) or sublets. A catalogue is also a ^st but 
its scope is limited to a particular coKection, e.g. Libnrum 
impnssonm qui in Mtisec Britamieo adseravUur caiabgiu, 
the Offsamlka/a/og dcr pmtsixficn BibHolkekm, ihe Indax- 
ealaJogw of the Library of ike Svrgeon-O^nerai'i 0 &c$. 

Catalogues were first compiled to serve as records erf stock. 
Even in the days of aodeiit ^ypt and Assyria it was necessary 
to keep a check on a library’s trc3SDres> and this could only 
be done if the librarian bad a complete list of tbecn. Later, 
the actual location of items was included, especially if some 
of these were stored in another part of the building. la a 
monastic library, for example, some books might also be 
kept in the cloisters and some io the chapel. A more modem 
development is the Inbliographical description of books as 
well as mere listing. This enables readers to select material 
from the catalogue itself. By comparing such points as 
publishers, presence of certain types of Ulmtraiioas, even 
pa^adon and site, a student can cell which of two books on 
a certain sul^cct la more likely to be useful to him. 

A reader may ask for a book by its author's name, by some 
word in the tide, or by its subject, so various types ofeatak^es 
have been evolved to satisfy these enquiries. The three basic 
varieties are (i) the Author, which lists books under headings 
composed of authors' names; (a) the Ttdr, where headings 
consist of words from the titles of books; (3) the Subject, 
where the heading may either be the name of a boi^s specific 
subject {AlphahitieatSul^t catalogue), or the oaxnu of a 
class costaiiung that siycific subject (the Al^tahetical- 
dossed catalogue), or some symbol taken from a clissificaiioa 
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scheme which rcptcsecte the subject (the CUisifitd eaialogta). 
Nos. (i) and (2) are usually acnals^UD^t^ ^ ^ complex 

type imowii as the Aulhcr^TitU catalogue* Wheu this and 
the Alpfiabftical-Subject ate mixed» the catalogue is called 
Diciioniny- 

Physical fonos are equally varied. A catalogue may be 
written, typed, or printed. Ic may be in the form of a book; 
in a special kind of loose-leaf binder, kiiown as a sheaf; or it 
may be on cards which are filed upright in cabinet drawers. 

The cataloguer seldom reads a book as part of his official 
dudes. What he does in his spare time is another matter. But 
to catalogue a book, It is only very occasionally that the text 
has to be siudled. The cataloguer gets his data from the 
prcliinmary pages and the appearance of the volume or 
volumes. Preliminary pages coosist of half-title page, frontis¬ 
piece, title-page, preface or foreword, B^Ie of contents, list 
of illustrations, and iiUroducdon by the author, Some of 
these items may be missing, but, the copy is imperf^, a 
modem bo<^ will always have a title-page. This has been an 
indispensable feature since the sixteenth century. It contains 
the title in full (including name of author), place of publication, 
name of publisher, and usually dale of publication. There 
may also be details about the edition and the name of a series 
to which the book belongs. Before 1520, by which date the 
presence of a title-page was a regular occurrence, a book 
usually ended with a staiemenr givmg title, author, printer, 
and date. This was the colophon. It is seldom found in 
modenj works. 

After examining the tide-page, the caralc^er cams to the 
half-title page, which precedes ic. This gives a short version 
of the title and may alsd have The name of the series. After 
that, he examines the table of contents, etc., and then proceeds 
to study certain physical feature of the volume, such as 
height, number of pages, etc. 
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CHAPTER I 


SIMPLE MAIN AUTHOR ENTRIES 

I. THE 1H?0RTAWCE OF RUl£5 AND UNtPORM STYIB 

A CATALOGUE i$ eometlmes made and fixuahed by out persoo> 
but usually a library keeps oa adding new books to its stock 
and the work of catab^uiug coaiuues indefinitely from 
ge&eradoQ to genetadoD. It is importaot chat new cataloguers 
should cDQUAue the methods of their predccesson, or the 
catalogue becomes confused and full Of ioco&siscendes. Hence 
the necessity for rules of entry, arrangement, and style. 

\Phile unifomuTy is essential in the catalogue, or catalogues^ 
of a single library, it is also desirable that ether libraries 
should conform to the satne code of rules. Exceptions tnay be 
made in the case of Special libraries. These vary so uridcly, 
both in oature of stock and purposes for which material is 
rei^ulred, that individuality of creatment may be necessary. 
But general libraries in this country would certamly benefit by 
adopting similar cataloguing methods. A reader gets uaed to 
one set of niks for entry and style. When he go« to another 
Lbraiy, the catalogue may be quite diff e rgnt and he bos to 
srari afresh Icammg to find bis way about chat one. 

The library Assodadon and American Library Association 
Joint Code is the one most commonly used is thb country, but 
it is often applied in a modified form. Many libraries u&e 
British Museum, Cutter, or their own rules. Apart from rules 
for entry, the description of books and catologuh^ style 
generally show lamentable variety in practice. The cataloguer 
moy have to follow the individual method of a particular 
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Ubiaiy when be starts to work there, but when he is a student 
of aiabguing he must master the most widely used code and 
practice making entries in a fisted style in confbrmicy with that 
code. The L.A. and A.L.A. rules (commooly caUed die A.A. 
or the Joint Code) have been followed in this book. The 
American library Association's *'pteiiininary American 
second edition'' of 1941 is referred to when there are important 
changes or expansions. A uniform in accordance widi 
the Joint Code and the Library of Congress unit cards, has 
been adopted in all the practical examples. 

Full cataloguing Is prescribed except in Chapmr IX. The 
student should learn to catalogue In a form that gives detailed 
descriptions of books. He may later work in a library where 
this is the pracdcc. On the other hand, if he goes ro one where 
the catalogue is little more than a finding list and book des* 
cripdon cut to a minimum, he can soon adapt himself to the 
shortened form. 

2. RUimO POa A CATALOCUS ciutn 

The standard catalogue card steasurex 12 *5 centimetres 
aooas and 7*5 centimetres in height. It stands in a card* 
cabinet drawer, and about half a centimetre from the bottom 
of the card there is a punched bole co take a locking rod. This 
rod prevents unauthorized persons from removing a card. , 
The hole erreods upwards for nearly one cendmeue, so the 
caisbguer has a space above of six by rwelve and a half 
centimerres for writing an entry. It is advisable to keep the * 
enoy as high up the card as possible, since the bottom half is 
not easily read when the card is locked Into a drawee. 

The catalogue presents a much ncaier and more attractive 
appearance, besides being easier to consult, if all entry headings 
and other items begin in the same posioon. To aid this, the 
Student is advised to rule a line ^oss each card at a distance ^ 
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of one cenitmetxe from the cop edge. He should then dnw two 
vertiCEl margins on the left-hand eidO; the fLRi being one 
centimetre from the edge and the second two centimetres. The 
borizonral line b for the main entry heading. The second 
margin i$ for beginning each ‘^paragraph” in the description, 
which otherwise will come op to the first margin. When ruled, 
a card will looh like Example i (an page 26). 


3. TH8 HRADINO 

Except for anonymous books, the main entry in an Author- 
title, or a Dictionary catalogue la made under the person^ or 
persona, or corporate body fe>i>onsnkfor the book's existence, 
i.a. its author. Only suaighiforwarAuffiples of individual 
authorship will be considered for the present. 

The author's none is used as heading and la written aioog 
the ruled line across the card, scaniDg witbio the first fflargin. 
It normally consists of one or more efatisban names and a 
surname, t g. Henry Ralph Plomar. Sometimes the Christian 
names are only represented by initials on the tiil^page. In 
that case, the cataloguer should try (o find the fiiil name, The 
begijuier may think this Is mere pedantry, but be has only to 
consult the catalogue of a small library for eairies under 
common surnames like Atkinson, Brown, Clarke, etc., to 
realize the impossibility of aeparating works by one J. Brown 
from anorher unless hill Christian names an given. Another 
bad result of iniUBls U that later the author may publish a book 
which gives one or moK of his Christian names in fall. Unless 
previous entries are altered, one may have several variations, 
F. B. Young, Francis B. Young, and Francis Brett Young. 

The cards will be arranged in the catalogue according to 
surnames, so these are given first in headings. To help the 
filer, the "key-word" should be put in block capitals. Then 
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comes a comma, the christiaa nameS; afid a full stop puncrua* 
tiofi mark. 

e^. Plomer, Hecry Ralph. 

If the duisiiac names caosot be found, then leave a space 
of two centimetres between each Imcialfbr the name to be added 
later. In this case do not put a full stop after the initiaL Thus 
a ddfi-page reading BoikintKting I by I S. T. Pridaaux will 
have the catalogue entry heading, 

Pripeaux, S T 

As s rule titles like Rceffrendi Canon, General, can be 
ignored. These, together with degrees and descriptions, such 
as of the Srilish Museum, are only put in The heading when 
required to separate authors who have identical names, e.g. 
William Brown, M.A. and William Brown, ansiquarian. 

4, TRANSeSfSINO TKE TITU 

The A,A. code gives the following definition of title: 

1. In the broad sense, the distu^uishing name of any 
wricten production as given on the title-page, including the 
name of the author, editor, cransUtot, the edition, etc., but 
excluding the imprint. 

2. In the narrow sense the titie does not include the name of 
the author, editor, etc. 

Should the cataloguer interpret the term in its broad or 
narrow sense when transcribing the title for a catalogue entry ^ 
In printed cscalogucs, titles are usually shortened because of 
high printing costs, bur this is not necessary in a written or 
typed card catalogue. Here omisrions should usually be limited 
to such extra matter as mottoes, quotations, particulars of 
author's qualiheations or previotu wories, The author's name 
must be repeated and given in the exact form in which It 
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appean m the title, although this nuy dii^er from the headliig. 
DetaiU about the author ate kept for special cotes at tlie end 
of the entry, premded these facts are important although 
dcaigoadocs precediog the nainc, Reo.y Mojoft are usually 
copied in the title, A statement of the mueber of illustrations, 
or the series to which a work belongs, are also omitted, at 
these have a place further oo In the entry. 

The following example shows material that may be lefi out. 
The / denotes the end of a line on the title'page. 

The j Boy's Cowtry-Booe, / By / Wiluam Howjtt, I 
Author 0 ? *‘The Rural Lire op fiNGiANT,'" ''Visits to / 
REMAMjujLfi Places,'' / etc. / “Away they scamper foil op 
Sport Away,/with careless mimm intent on various 
PLAY j/H uzza 1—a long and sunny holypatI / Some, the 

PROJECTED RACiNOMATCH DECIUS; /ctc. The quoialion con> 
tinues for another four lines, but all the cataloguer need copy 
in ao CDtjy U, T/u bqy't covrOrybocA, by Wiiliam HowiU . . . 
The three dots shew that something has been ocoltted. 

Beginners should be careful not to omit essential dele 
matter. For example, Aeeouni j of tbdf Rustim Disto^rmes I 
betwetn j Asia and America. I Ta akich an added^ I The 
Canguesl af Siberia» and f The History f ef ike j Transaclions 
and Commerce / betwen j Rustia and China, j By / \^fSliam 
Coxa, A.M. P.R.S, P.S.A.I Canon Residenluny (f Sanmi 
and I Rector of Bemerton. j The Fourth Edition, comtderobfy 
enlarged. Only the author's degrees and dtlea following his 
name should be onutted. 

Ediuofl is considered part of the title and must be included, 
also such descriptions as rewed, or grtalJy enlarged as well as 
the actual number. Readers ofrem require a ceruiu edioos, 
which alone will serve their purpose. Ihey also find it useful 
to kocpw if a new edition is a real revision of the work, not 
merely a reprint with a few minor addiuona, Titlc'-pagc state- 
menrs are somednes cusleadici^, but the information is helpful 
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at cim«£ and worth including. Impreishn^ issue, reprint, do not 
covor changes in the text, so need not be mentioned. 

As far as i$ practical) the dele-page’s punctuation should be 
followed, but the cataloguer w&y supply his own punctuation 
when necessary. No attempt is made to reproduce tide-page 
capitalization. Capitals only confuse the eye and make rbe 
catalogue difficult to read, so tbeli use is kept down to the 
absolute minimurp. 

BeToie begiiudng to transcribe a dde> the snideni should 
learn Rules 136, 172, and Z48 of the A.A. code. For con¬ 
venience they are gives here. 

136 The tide is usually to be given in full, including the 
author’s same, and is to be ao exact transcript of the tide- 
page^ except that motroeg and non-essential matter of any 
kind, as well as designation of series^ may be omirred, the 
omissions being indicated by three dots (. . .). The punctua¬ 
tion of the title-page is generally to be followed; if there Is no 
puncruadoc it is to be supplied. 

172 Initial capital letters are to be used for names of persons, 
personificatiofts, places, and bodies, for substitutes for proper 
names, and for adjectives derived from these names; for the 
first word of the tide of a book.... In all doubtful cases avoid 
cbe use of capitals. In foreign languages follow the local 
practice. 

148 Consider the statement specifying the edition as a part 
of the title. It is to be given In Che language of the book and in 
tbe order of the ticle-psge . . . 

Begin the tide at tbe second of the rwo margins, bur when 
snning the second and subsequeoc lines, begin at the first 
margin {see Example a, page 26). 

Often a long tide consists of dtie proper and a subsidiary, 
explanatory phrase, which is called cbe sub-dtle. If the 
cataloguer is supplying the puncruarion, he separates the rwo 
by a colon. 
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64. 01in3pse$ of four continents; letters wrirtea during R 
tout ia AuEtnUaf New Zealand, and Uonfa America, 
in 1^93. 

An alteroaciTe tick 1 $ ooe introduced by or. Tbe book nuy 
be referred ro by this dele, so it should always be given. Hue, 
a semicolon marks off tbe tide proper. 
e.g. Microscopical praua; or, Simple methods of ascerrainmg 
the peoples of vaxicua microscopical accessories. 

Tbe first wevd of an alternative title begins with a capital 
lener. 

5. THE IMPRINT 

Place of publication, publisher’s naaie, aod date of publics- 
don make up the imprint. These items are usually found sc 
Che bcpttom of the title-page, but may be on the back, especially 
the date. They are given in the same paragraph as the tide, 
bur, for the sake of clearness, a space of wo ccodmeires should 
be left. Tbe order of the items is place, name, date, and each 
is separated from the Best by a comma. Tbe publisher’s 
address need net be given, and a very loag publisher’s name 
may be abbreviated {set Esample 3, page 27). 

Sometimes there are two places of publication. In that case, 
tbe hrsi should be chosen, unless it is definitely hiown that 
the second is more important. For eiample, Cassell and Com- 
perry. Ltd., London, Toronto, Melbounu and Sydney should be 
given as Londony Cassell and Comparry, Lid. 

If there are two or more places and two or more publishers, 
give the first unless a subsequeoc one is the chief. The same 
practice is followed if there is one place, but two or more 
publishers. 

Tbe date is always given in arabic figures. If diere is no date, 
ihei it should be found or an approximate one estimated. 
A date taken from any source other thati the tide-page {front 
or back) must be put in square brackets. A doubtful item is 
followed by an interrogaDoo mark, e.g. [190$?]. 

B 
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A.A. ruks 150,152, 155 ^ and 156 cover imprin!. 

150 After the tide give the place or places ... of publica¬ 
tion in the language of ibo title. 

152 After the name of the place give the name of the 
publisher in the language of the title . . . 

155 Give the date found on the dcle-pafe> in stable 
figures . . . 

156 When there is do iniprinc date the ^ar of publication, 
if it can be ascertained) is ro be given in btacketS) and if 
uncertain, to be given appioximacely . . . 

6. THE COLLATION 

The collatioa consists of the number of p^es iu a single 
volume> or number of volumes if more than one; spedheation 
of illustrations; and height of the book. These items, together 
with statement of series, form the second paragraph of a 
catalQgue eorry. 

The value to readers of this information is sometimes 
queried. Early printed books have special cataloguing soles, 
since one copy may di£er from another aad great collation 
detail is needed. But books printed after 1500 are '‘modern" 
and, except for occasional rare bibliographical specimens, the 
purpose of coUaHoa is only to draw the reader’s attention to 
certain physical features which may help him in selecting a 
work from the catalogue. This is especially important in a 
closed library, but in an opea''acces8 library he may wish to 
reserve a book that has been loaned to someone eUc. Thus it 
is useful to have ioformatioa about the number of volumes. 
Even if the work consists of a single volume, the reader may 
like to know whether it consists of a thousand^d pages, or 
is a mere pamphlet. He may require an illustrated rather than 
an uniUusiraied copy, an historical book that contains maps 
and porcrairs, or a technical work with diagrams. Height is 
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importaoc m sh^ng if a work U unduly smAll or larg<> or an 
otb«rwi$< uiiusual shape. Cross measurcmenis ar« given as 
wcU in the latter instance. Corraioly this item of the coUatioo 
might be omitted for averagc-siacd books, but the A.A. code 
prescribes its isdusicn in the catalogue entry for all cases. 
Some British libraries measure in mcbes> cot centunetres. 

The A A, collation rules are as follows:— 

158 Give aU items of collation in English and in the follow^ 
ing order: isr, volumes or pages; nnd, illustrations; 3rd, size. 

159 Give Che nvunher of volumes, or of pages if there is 
only ooe volume. 

160 Indicate the number of pages by giving the last number 
of eacb paging, separating the numbers by a corwia. The 
addition of unpaged laatier may be shown by a 4 > « the 
number of pages, ascertained by counrifig, may be given in 
brackets. Give paging in arabic or roman figures, according to 
the book. In unpaged works, and in worb having the pages 
lettered, or numbered in figures other than arabic or roman 

Greek) the number of pages may be given in brackets, 
the signatures being noted only in the case of rare and 
important works. 

XdX Give illusTratiooa in (he following order: frontispiece, 
illustrations, plates, photographs, portraits, maps, p^ns, 
^icsimiles, tables, diagrams. 

Give the number of plates, maps, etc., when it can be easily 
ascertained. 

Plates, portraits, etc., are to be specified whether included 
in the paging or not. 

164 Give height of book in centimenes, exact to one-half 
cenrimerre. , . . When books are “narrow,’' “square,” 
“obloag,” or otherwise of very unusual give both 
dimensions . . . 

When applying these rules/che student must first ascertain 
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how many volumes the work occupies. If more than one^ he 
states 27 ., or wbecevet the aumbet. Volumes 1 and 11 bound 

together arc described as 2 V. in i. It should be noted that the 
colUtioQ interpretation of vclimv is “whatever is contained ia 
one binding.*’ A work rosy be divided into several volumes, 
each with its own d£]e*^ge, but if the library only possesses 
one of these, e^. Volume III, then that will be a single voliune 
fbr purposes of collation. 

The number of pages must be given for a single volume^ 
and here the beginner encounters dlficulties owing to 
publishers’ varied methods of counting pages. Tlie end¬ 
papers are always ignored, but the publisher may include 
balf-dtle, title-page, pre^e, contents table, as well as actual 
test and Index, in the total. This figure may be ao odd or an 
even number, according ro whether printing ends on the recto 
or the verso side of a leaf. It is more usual fbr the publisher 
Co count the pielimioary pages (i.e. those before the beguining 
of the actual text) in roraan numerals, and the text in arable. 
Only pare of the preliminary pages may be numbered, somo 
times none at all. 

Here are some exampies of difierent numberings. 

(1) Half-dcle page to end of text with anbic figuies i to 379. 
The verso side of the last leaf is blank and unnumbered. There 
arc sixteen pages of advertising marter (a publisher’s cata¬ 
logue) and these are numbered i » 26. 

(2) Half-title page to end of preliminary matter in roman 
figures i to xii, text in arabic z to 367. 

(3) Half-title page to end ofpreluninaiy matter unnumbered. 
Three of the pages have printed marter on one side only, the 
other side being blank. Text i to 367. 

(4) Half-title page and title-page unnumbered. Rest of 
preliminary matter numbered i to vill. Text z to 367. 

0) ITelhmnaiy pages numbered 1 to xi, but verso side of 
last leaf unnumbered. Text i to 367. 
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(6) First eight pielinunaty pages numbered i to viii, last 

fbiii URDUinbcrcd. Text i lo 367. 

The pagiag in each case would be expressed as follows 

(1) 379p. In this case, accept the publisher's Dumbering 
and ignore the final blank page. The advenising maner is not 
really part of the book and is never included. 

( 2 ) Jdi, 3 $ 7 P- 

{3) [xu],3d7p. Ignore blacks. Put your figure in square 
brackets. Use roman to indicate prcliimnary paging. 

{ 4 ) [ivlviu,367p. 

(5) ]Ui367p. Ko need to eaplain blank. Its presence is 
obvious, as it is on the verso side of a leaf. 

(6) m[iv],367p. 

The A.A. rule allows unpaged maner to be shown by a plus 
sign, or counted and pul in square brackets. The second 
method should be followed. 

The purpose in glvir^ pagination fox modem books is only 
to indicate the volume's bulk, so uocecessaty elaboration must 
be avoided. There is no need to sped^ blanks. When the 
cataloguer supplies the number of pages, he should use loman 
figures for prelimiaary matter and arabic for text, sepandag 
the two by a comma. This distinguishes them and saves che 
confusing abbre^tioa p.i used hy the Library of Congress. 

According to the AA. code, illustrations* must be given in 
detail. Certainly the mere description Sfustratedis meaningless 
to a student who requires maps or facsimiles. Abbreviations 
may be used. These, and definitions of some of the terms, are 
set out below. 

Pivntispiea .—A plate or other iUustradon facing <or 
preceding) the title^ge. Abbreviated to front, or fronts. 

IJlusirotion.^Ui a narrow sense the term stands for illustra¬ 
tions in the text. Abbreviated, to Him. 

• The tern used ti la s broad sense. (5<e A>A. de&aicleoO 
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P/tUft;,—A ^-pagc UiusTTstion usually pnared on speda] 
(heavy) papei» one side of die leaf being blank. Places are not 
as a rule included in ihc paging. Abbreviated to pi. in the 
singular, but no abbreviadon for The plural. 

Abbre^^fit^oQ$ for the other kind of lliustradons are: 
phot, photos., port., ports., facsisn., facsiins,, tab. (is plural 
cables), dlagr., diagrs. No abbreviation is used for map or plan. 

Plates, etc., need only be counted when necessary for 
checking (e.g. in a book chat conrains fine artistic iUuscratioas). 
The number may also be given when it is considered really 
useful CO the reader and is eaaUy ascertained from the contenrs 
table or list of iUusirauons. Tbe fact Thar aoy are coloured or 
folded need noc be mentioned. 

Ic should be noted that a ftouusplcce is also a place and may, 
in addition, he a map, or portrair, or facsimile, or photograph, 
etc. Portraits, photographs, etc., are oPen on plates. To add 
Co tbe difEculdes, the title-page description of illustrations may 
be quite different £com that description in accordance with 
A.A. rules. A title-page states, “With over thirty illusua- 
tions,” and, on examination, these turn out to be fbonusplece, 
plates, and rwo maps, but no iUuscrauons set in the text. 
In another inscance, “Numerous photographs and diagrams** 
consist of a frontispiece, three coloured places chat are al^ 
photographs, and several diagiammatic text iiluscrations. 
A third dde-page specifies “Thirty-two phircs,*’ of which one 
is a frondspiece and twenty-eight of the remainder axe 
portraits. 

Obviously the cataloguer must ignore the publisher’s 
descripdon of illustradve matter and fellow the A.A. code 
conventions. A supplementary rule of the Library of Cor^ress 
is useful here in indicating the precedence of frontispiece over 
other typci of illustrations, and showing when these must also 
be designated, “Any illustration, other than an engraved title, 
^dng or immediately preceding tbe drie-page, shall be 
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d«sigoated in the collation as a rroDtupicce, thus: front., 
froat.(port)> from,(map), but not frcM.(pl.). When rhe book 
contains other Ulusiratlons of the same character the spcdfica- 
non after ‘front' U to be omitted.” The same ruling should be 
fbUcpwed for portraits, fresimiles, etc., rhat are also plate and 
ofteo photographs. Simply describe them as ports, or foc$im$. 

Do not use capitals for the words front., iUus,, etc. A comma 
should separate each iteoi) and the acrual enumeration of 
illustrations follow one ceciimetze afrei the items of pagina¬ 
tion. PagLnanon, or number of volumes, begins at tlie inner 
margin, on a fresh line below rhe imprint (s« Hxampie 4, 
page 27). 

Size, as expressed by height, must be distinguished from 
the format given for early printed books. Format concerns 
tbc folding of tlic paper. When paper sizes were fairly uniform, 
a sheet folded once produced a book thirty centimetres high, 
or over, and this was called a folio. Similarly, the quarto was 
a book between iwenty&ve and thlciy centimecres high and 
bad the origtoal sheets of paper folded twice, each sheet pro¬ 
ducing four leaves. Some libraries use these terras for oversize 
books, irrespective of format, but acrual measurement for 
modem books is more satisfaaory. Paper sizes are now $0 
varied chat a book rwenry-fivc centimetroa high is not neces¬ 
sarily the product of two foldings. 

The mcasurcTDcnt should be taken from the cover, not rhe 
tide-page. Only height need be given unless the b 0 c 4 c it 
unusual in other respects. Leave a space of one centiraeue 
after the illustraiion items, e.g. vii,352p. fronr., pistes, 
ports. 23cm. 

7. 5ER1S$ 

Series may be defined as ‘*a number of sepaiaw works, 
usually related to one another in subject or otherwise, issued 
in succession, normally by ilTe same publisher and in uniforzn 
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Style, with a coUeoive tide whicb generally appears at the bead 
of the dtle-page, on the balf^e, or on the cover.” 

Rule 166 says that the series should be given in parenthesis 
after the coUaboa. When it appears at the top of the nde-page, 
it is omitted from tbe actual title. The volume number should 
be included, but such details as editor, source (e.g. half-aile 
page, cover), may be omitted. Leave a space of two ceatimeties 
after statement of site and continue with the series in tbe same 
paragraph (w Example $, page 28). 

8. Examplss 

(a) Initiak, not full chrisdan names on title-page, and 
military title to be omlrred in heading. GUNS AND Cavalry / 
Tmbir Performances in ike Past / and their Prospects m 
TOE FUTURS J BY / MaJOB E. S. MAY, R,A. / AUTHOR OP 
"ACKtEVSMBNTS OF FlSU> ArTOLERV” J WITH Pl ANS AMD 

Illustrations / London, / Sampson Low, AIarcton and 

Company / Limtitd / St. Dunatan's House / Fsttsr Lamb, 

Fleet Street, E.C. /1896 /. 

There are ten numbered preUminaiy pages, two un* 
numbered, and two hundred and twenty of text. There are 
twelve portraits, including the frontispiece, three plates, and 
four plans. Height is nineteen centimetres {see Example 6, 
page 28), 

(b) Omission from beginning of title. Edition seated, bur 
place in squire brackets to show that cataloguer bas put it out 
of txcle>p3ge sequence. Bare in square brackets because 
supplied from source other than title-page. Omission of 
advertising matter. Third EcmON. FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, / 

Practical / Hydropathy. / Includimo / Plans op Baths, / 
AND Remarks on / Dm, Ciothino, and Habits of Life. / 
By John Smfdlby, / Lea Mills, Derby. / With One Hun¬ 
dred AND Sixty Anatomical Engravings, / and Phyoo- 
LOCiCAL Explanations, / Plu«'op Baths, etc. / Price Two 
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Shiu!NOs ano Sixeencc. I OR me PER Poet for 36 Postaob 
Stamps /or the Author or Bookseller. / London, / Par- 

TWDOS AMD Co., PATHWOSTBS ROW, / AND ALL BOORSELmS. f 

Iniroductios bears the dace 185 S. Pages are numbered i to xiv, 
15 to 512. There are four pages of advertisii^ macter fox 
Matlock Bank Hydropathic Eetablishment, There ate illustta- 
tioas, pl an ^ aad diagrams set in the text. The height of rhe 
book is nifieteeo ceatimerres {set Example 7, page 29}. 

(c) Belongs to a series. Wtials only on title-page. No 
jjlusuations. Thb / Ariam Comtooversy. / By / H. M. Gwat- 
UN, M.A. ! Lecturer and Late Fellow op St. John's 
College, / Cambridge. / London, / Longmans, Grebn, and 
Co. /1889. f All rights reserved /. There are eleven numbered 
preliminary pages, one hundred and seventy-six of text, and 
a publisher's catalogue of sixteen pages. Height of the book b 
eighteen centuneses. On the balf-iicle page is Epcchs t>j Charch 
Hhiwy I Edited by j Professor Mandbll CRHGrtTON. ] The 
Ariak Coktrovbrsv / {see Example 8, page 29). 

(d) Work In two volumes. Date given in roman figutee, 
so must be put into arahic. Principles / OF / Political 
Economy / with / some op tkeir Appucations to Sooal 
Pkilosothy, / By / John Stuart Mia. / in two volumes. / 
VoL, I / Fourth Edition. / London, / John W. Pamerand 
Son, WEyr Strand. /M.DCCC.LVII. / The ritlc-p^ of 
Volujne II is the same, except for the statement VoL. 11 . 
Both volumes arc twenty-three ccnrimctrcs high, and them are 
no iliusuaiions, neither do they belong » a series (see Example 
9, page 30). 

Nate: A location symbol (usually the dassificdtion and author 
marks combined) and an accession number are often 
given on the catalogue card. As these ere cot cataloguing 
items and their use varies in diflereDt libraries, they arc 
not includ^ in the examples given in this book. 
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ROUT 

H, Edward John, 


the 

An elementary treatise on 
dynamics of a system of 


rigi 

d bodies^ with numerous 
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pies, by Edward John 


Rout 

h. Third edition, revised 


and 

enlarged. 


Method of scttiag cut dtk. 
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Two Years w the Alabama / by / Arthur SmoAifc / 

LlBITTEHAKT, C.S.N./WITH OVER THIRTY ILLlKTftA- 

iioNS / LONDOK / Gay ahd Bird, Publishers / « Bed¬ 
ford Street, Snuun) / ZS96. 



SINC 

LAIR, Arthur. 



Two years on the Alaba.ma, 


by A 

rthur Sinclair... 


Lond 

on, Gay and Bird, 189B. 


Mcched of KCtiof out ifsprint. 
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DOUG 

HTY, Henry MontaRU- 



Our wherry in Vendish 


land 

s! from Triesland through 


the 

'Mecklenburg Lakes to 


Bohe 

mia: By H.M.Doughty... 


Lond 

on, Jarrold & Sons, 


(169 




406p. front., i Hus. , 


plat 

es, maps. 
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YOUN 

G, Charles Aufruatus. 


Seco 

The sun, by C.A.Young... 
nd edition, London^ 


Kega 

n Paul,Trench, & Co.,1883. 


pi., 

into 

321p. front., illus,, 

diagre. 19co. (The 

mat 1 onal so i ent i fi c 


aeri 

69, V. XXXIX.) 


Method of serdog out series title. 
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MAY, 

£dvard Sinclair. 



Guns and cavalry! their 


perf 

ormances in the past and 


'thei 

r prospects in the future. 


by M 

ajor B.S.May... London, 


Samp 

son Lov, Marston and 


Comp 

any Limited, 1896. 



3C [ i i ], 220 p. front. , 


plat 

es, ports., plans. Idem. 
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SMID 

LEY, John. 



... Practioa.1 hydropathy: 


incl 

uding...remarks on diet, 


clct 

hing, and habile of life. 


By J 

ohn Smedley... [Third 


edit 

ion]< London, Par- 


trld 

ge and Co. [1858]. 



612 p. illus., plans. 


di a.g 

re. 19 cin. 
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GWAT 

KIN, Henry Melvill. 



The Arian controversy. By 


H.M. 

Gwatkin... London, 


Long 

inans, Green, and Co., 


1889 

xl,176p. 18cm. 


(Epo 

chs of church history) 


SpcanuQ author entry. 




f John Stuart. 


Principles of political 
economy, with some of their 
applications to social philo 
Bophy. By John Stuart Mill. 
In t wo volumes,.. Fourth 
edition. London, John W. 
Parker and Son, 1857, 

Zv. ^Scm. 


Specimen author eotry. 
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AUTHOR AND TITLE ADDED ENTRIES 

I. KINDS OF CKTSY 

Ckapteb I only dealt with the single author main cntry^ that 
i$, the one made imdei Uk name of an individual. A main enrry 
is the chief entry for a book and is most commonly made under 
The person who is principsUy, if not eotiidy, responsible for 
its existence. 

Other people may have helped, although they are not 
actually authors. For cnmplc, there la the person who edits, 
or abridges, or revises, or translates someone ehe’s work. A 
second, or, as it is technically called, added entry is made under 
his rumc. When two audiois or more collaborate, all except the 
lirst are regarded as subsidiary and given added entries. 
Rules 2 to 22 of the Anglo-American code are mainly con¬ 
cerned with such instances. 

2, UNIT CAJtDS 

Before ihc use of printed unit cards became general in the 
U.S.A., the main entry was detailed (as described in Chaprer 
1 ), but the added entry only gave a shortened title end onutted 
all, or part, of the buprlnt and collation. This practice is still 
followed in many British libraries. 

In the unit card system, an exact copy of the mam entry is 
used for the added entry, and the extra heading added ftbove 
the original one. Students are instructed here to follow that 
method. 

The following example req^^ kinds of enezy, a 

main for the author proper, and an added for the editor. 

FuNCi: TraiR Nature / InAubncs, and Uses / by / M- C. 
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Cooks, M.A„ LL.D. / Ewteo ry The Rev. M. J. Berkslev, 
M.A., F.L.S, / Third Edition / London / Kecan Paul, 
mNCH & Co , 1 Paternoster Square /1883 /. There axe 
twelve roman oumbetcd preliminaiy and two hundred and 
ninety-iuae arabic numbered Test pages, with a publisher's 
cacaJogue of fbitT-four pages bound in at the end, lUustraciOAS 
arc set m chc wst. The book is nineteen cenbroctres high. The 
balf-iitie page reads, THE IwrwKATiONAL SciBNTiric Series / 
Volume XIV {see Examples 10 and xx, page 38). 

It will be seen that the two cards are ideoccal, except for 
the extra heading of editoz's name in the added entry. This 
heading must be placed within the second margin to show the 
secondary nature of the entry, The abbreviation ed. is placed 
after the name and printed in italics- In a written or typed 
catalogue, it is underlined. 

This set-out makes fUing of cards much easier, Supposing 
that Miles Joseph Berkeley has edited several books, all by 
different authon. When filing these added entries under bis 
name in the catalogue it will be quite simple to sub-arrange 
tiuin alphabetically by authors edited. 

The main caJry card should also carry a record of all added 
entries that have been made for that book. This is very im¬ 
portant for future aiceraiions, or even withdrawals. Perhaps 
the cataloguer could not discover the fuH name of M. C. Cooke 
at the time of cataloguii^, but found it when a later work was 
published. He would fill in the blanks left in the main entry 
heading, but without a note of the added entry he might over¬ 
look the second headmg in the Berkeley card. These tracings, 
as they are called, enable a cataloguer to check all Other cards 
pertaining to a book. As the record is only for staff use, it is 
brief and usually made on the back of the card, so as 001 to be 
confused with enoy details {see Example 12, page 39). 
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3 . STlLUCKTfOaWARD RULES FOR AUTHOR ADOBD BKTRY 

The simplest rules in ifac first secdoa of th$ A.A. code are 
Nos. 21, X7 j and 18- They cover tmishtorsi epitomizers, 
i.«. those who abridge or sununanze laj^er works, while 
keepifig the essential irsrtcr of the orijncali uid compilers of 
estracts, selectiODS, and chrestomatbies (choice passages). £n 
every ax, main cotry Is made uoder the author of the original 
work, and added entry under the tiaoslator, etc. After a traas* 
lacofs name (be abbreviation tr. is added In the heading. 
B 4 . or comp, serves for tiie others. Bdirorial work usually 
involves explanatory notes, or revision of text as is necessary 
when making an abridgement. Tbe compiler merely collects 
the printed material from difikrent sources. 

The $er<out for riusc added entries is the same ss that given 
for tbe previous example (sm Example 13, page 39). 

4 . RUlfS WHERE A DBCIStOK MUST BE MADE 

Three important rules where a dedston is necessary are 
No, 4 (Iliustiators), No. 13 (Commentaries), and No. 19 
(Revisions). Here the question, ''Under whom as author*’ has 
to be coosidered. 

Rule 4 preaenbes added entry under tbe illustrator, provided 
the illustrations are subsidiary to the text. If the book coodsts 
solely of illustrations, or if these are the chief feature and 
mete imporutit than tbe text, tbe posiiioa is reversed. Main 
entry is then made under tbe illusirntor and added entry under 
writer of the text. The cataloguer has to deddc which is the 
more important. In cases of doubt, mam entry U made under 
the author of the texr. 

The same principle is applied to commentaries. Rule 13. 
If the original text is given, then main entry is made unde r tbe 
author of that «xt, and tiie commentator has an added entry. 

C 
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Majjj cotry is made under tbe latter when ibe Ofiginal t«c is 
broken up, or printed in small type, or its suburdiaaie position 
indicated in some other vjay. The author of the original text 
then has an added entry. 

If a revision has become a completely new work with little 
of the original left, then tbc reviser has a main entry and the 
original author an added entry. But often the reviser's work is 
more akin to that of an editor, or he may only have rewritten 
one or two chapters. The original audiof's name will still 
occupy the chief position on the title-page. For example, 
Practt’cal amUamy: a rwual of duwctww, by Chrislopher 
Heaik . . . Sueih iditian, revued by Godlee . . . 

This is obviously a case where main catty will be made under 
Heath, and added entry under Godlee. 

The abbreviations used io the heading are //in;, for Uluatrstor, 
ed. for coramcnlawr. Nothing is added after a reviser's name. 


5 . JOINT AtTTHORS 

Rule 2 (Joint authors) orders a variation from the ordinary 
heading, which so far bas only consisted of one name. The 
rule is as follows: “Eater t work written jointly by rwo authors 
(jgcludii^ correspondence) under the name of the one first 
mentioned on the title-p^e, foUowed by the name of ihe 
second, in the form Besant, Sir Waller, a«d Rice, James ., 
The Library of Congress only pvea ihe name of the first 
author, tad in the 1941 American revised edition of the A . A. 
this practice is followed. The amended rule reads: “Enter 
under the first author mentiooed on the ilile-page a work 
produced jointly by two or more authors in which Ihe COn- 
tribntioa of each is not a separate and distinct part of the 
whole.” 

This is tbc more sensible method and it avoids a long, 
cumbersome heading. British Ebraxies, however, are so used 
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to the older form fttf two authors that the student is advhed 
CO keep to That. Added eotry must be made undei the secoad 
author. 

The Nvord and h underlised because it is ignored m Aling. 
If pnjued> it should appear in italics (sa Examples Z4 and i5> 
pages 39 and 40). 

Rule 2 (in the 190S edition) cootinues; *'Wbea there are 
more than two authors use the form Doc, John, and others', 
give the name of the others in the title if there arc no more 
chan three, or if more than three, m a note or in the conteots. 
Make added entries... for the second and Mowing authors." 
(tu Example page 40). 

One does not often have instances of more than three authors 
coilaborating. Several people may have coniribured chapters^ 
but there will be an editor xespcnisible for the book as a whole. 
Unless there is real collaboration for the entice work, Rule 2 
does not apply and such composite publications will be con- 
Sidered in a later chapter. 

Here is a case where the authors have apparently worked 
together for production of the whole book, P^Hikai thn^ht: 
t/u Europtan frairViM. By J. P. Mayer in UMtpgratim 
R. H. S. OomwtfWjP. Keakeme(i,E. Kohn^Bramsfed/y C.J< S. 
Spriggi. The names of these four aecondary authors will be 
omitted from the tide, but given in a note below the catalogue 
entry. (For notes and contents, see Chapter VI.) 


d. OtWBR AUTHOR ADDED ENTRY RUtSS 

The student should now study the remainder of Rules 2 to 
22. Some of these, such as old dissertations, heraldic visiia- 
tions, papal bulls, and nanuscripis, are seldom used by the 
average cataloguer. Rule 6 deals with maps and Rules 8 to 10 
with musical compositions, librettos and thematic catalogues. 
Rule 16 (Coccordaoices) is one of the eight altcmative rules 
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where each Assodailoo has made a difTerent dedsion. The 
Britisb method should be followed by studecu la tbU couooy. 

The second pan of Rule 22 (Bulls) orders rcfereoce, not 
added entry, from name of pope. Rule 14 (Coaticuations, 
i.e. Supplements) directs the same from author of the original 
work when entry i$ made under author of the continuaiion. 
This U not an cany, but a special kind of direction^ called the 
s<9 also teference. It should be set out as follows w 

Theheadiog begins at theinner margin,$0 the title has to be 
indented a further ceodiuetxe. The words soe also ore indeoted 
yet another centimetre and are underlined. The names of 
authors, to whom reference is made, begin at the first margin 
(see Example 17, page 41). 

Rules 2,1^, 18,19 allow references as alternatives to added 
entries. The student should qoc take any ncptice of these, but 
added entries. Added entries are more in keeping with the 
rest of the section. They are also more useful, in th«e cases, 

for a large, or moderately large, catalogue. 


7. TtlLB A^DED ENTRY 

In an Author-title, or a Dictionary, catalogue, added entry 
under the title of a book is often made. Fart of Rule 169 states: 

. . Make added entries for the titles of all novels and plays 
and of poems likely to be remembered by their titles; for other 
striking titles ..A reader will oflen ask for a book by title 
when he ba$ forgotten the author. 

It is waste of time to make title entry when the subject is 
obvious, since such books can be daced in the subject catalogue. 
It is easy to guess where to find Bskimcland speaks^ I planted 
trees, We sau the kofy city, even when the author’s name is not 
known. A still more absurd practice is to fill the catalogue with 
title entries beginning Textbook, Manuai, and such commonly 
used words, 
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As the rule indicates, added tide entry should only iBade 
for works of pure litcrarure, Eupkua, AH for locty The 
dynasii, fV riteerj and for striking titles generally, 

e,g. Anna and tha fdng oj Si'amt In love teith lifst The Qfitfn 
ikanks Sir Uotpard. 

In title entry, the first word, not an arode, is taken as tlu 
catcb-wotd, e.g. Eu?hues, All, Dynasts, Moonlusbt, Anna, 
In, QUfiSN. Only a, an, the, and thdr foreign equivalents arc 
disregarded at the begianing. Libraries do ciodiiy this rule 
with certain titles, where the most Important word comes 
later, but the student should apply it strictly. He should also 
adopt the same style for title added cotrics as for author ones, 
that is, use the k^-word only for heading (jee Example iS, 
page 41). 

8 . AUTHOIl AND TITLB ADDED ENTRIES, ALSO tEACmO 
(see Examples 19 to 22, pages 42 - 3 ). 

The cataloguer, who is working in a library, will prob^y 
be allowed to exercise his own discretion about added eairies. 
Much depends on the nauure of the Ubracy, but, for example, 
it is not usually vrorth while to make these for little-loowD 
illusirators, espedahy if their work be slight. The cara]o|uing 
student, however, is not applying the rules in a library. He is 
not affected by custom and individual needs, therefore he must 
follow the A.A. code with absolute Sdelity and make all the 
entries prescribed, whether they seem to him to be important 
or otherwise. 
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COOK 

E, Uordecai Cubitt. 


flue 
Cook 
M. J. 
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Tren 
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Fui^gi* their nature, in- 
nce, and uses, by M.C. 
e... edited by the Rev. 
Berkeley... Third edi- 

London; Kegan Paul, 
ch and Co., 1883. 
xii,898p. illus. 19cm. 
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Fungi; their nature, in- 
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nee, and uses, by M.C. 


Cook 

e... edited by the Rev. 


M. J. 

Berkeley... Third edi• 


tlon 

. London, Kegan Paul, 


Tren 

oh and Co., 1S83. 


(The 

xii,R99p. illue. 19cm. 
international scientific 


seri 

es, v.XIV) 


A dd e d entry. 
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12 


Added entries 

BERKELEY, Miles Joseph, ed. 

Back of main easy cud. 


13 


■ 


WHITE, Maude Valerie, tr. 
HE, Axel. 



Letters from a mourning 


city 

(Naples, autuom, 1884), 


•by A 

xel Uunthe; translated 


from 

the Swedish, by Maude 


Va.le 

rle White. London, 


John 

Murray, 1887. 

^ii,289p. front. 19cm. 


Added mtiy. 


14 



COHE 

N, Morris R , and 


Wage 

1, Ernest. 

An introduction to logic 


and 

scientific method, by 


Morr 

is R. Cohen... and Ernest 


Nage 

1... London, George 


Rout 

ledge and Sons, Ltd., 


1934 

xii,467p. Sl-^om. 
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I NAGEL, Ernest, jt. author 
JcOHEN, Morris R , and 

Kagel, Ernest. 

An introduction to logio 
and scientific method, by 
Morr is R* Cohen. . . and Ernest 
Kage 1... London, George 
Rout lodge and Sons, Ltd., 

Id 34 • 

xii,467p. 21icm. 


Added entry. 


, and 


WILSON, 
othe rs. 


La vie oommerciale* an 
introduction to commercial 
French covering all the usual 
operations of a business 
house and commercial corre¬ 
spondence, by P.G.Wilson... 
Fernand Herbert... and Jean 
Herb ert... London, Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd., 
1954 . 

3civ,175p. map. IS^cm. 


Example for dlrec autbors. 
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HAIN, Ludwig Triedrioh 
Theodor. 


Repertorium biblio 
graph! o\uq 

gee also 
COPINGER, Walter Arthur. 
Supplement to Main's 
Repertorium biblio* 
graph!cum. 

REICHLING, Dietrich. Appen¬ 
dices ad Hainii-Copingerl 
Repertorium biblio - 
graphioum. 


Su eUa refeecnc?. 



CRUISE 

STABLES, Gordon. __ 


The oruise of the land 
yacht ''Wanderer"; or, Thlr 
teen hundred miles in my 
caravan, by Gordon Stables.. 
London, Hodder and Stoxxghton 
1886 . 

xii,361p. front., 
illuB. 32cm. 


Added fide entry. 
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BOYD 

, Uary Stuart. 



Our stolen sumgier: the 


reco 

rd of a roundabout tour. 


by M 

ary Stuart Boyd. With... 


Bket 

ohes by A.S.Boyd. 


Lend 

on, William Blackwood and 


Sons 

,1900. 



xiv,393p. illus. SSiom. 



M^in entry. 
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■ 

BOYD 

BOYD, A S ,illus. 

, Mary Stuart. 



Our stolen summer: the 


reco 

rd of a roundabout tour. 


by M 

ary Stuart Boyd. With... 


sket 

ches by A.S.Boyd. 


Lond 

on, William Blackwood and 


Sons 

,1900. 



xiv,392p. illus. 


Added author catry. 
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OUR 

, Mary Stuart. 

Our etolen euxoner: 

the 

rd of a roundabout 

tour, 

ary Stuart Boyd. 

With... 

ohes by A.S.Boyd. 


on, Villiam Blackvood and 

, 1900. 


xiv,592p. illue. 

23^00. 

Adda! titte eair;. 



Added entrigg 
BOYD, A S 


illue. 


TrieiflR on of main «niry. 





CHAPTER in 


AUTHOR REFERENCES 

I. WHAt U MEANT BY A BBFERBNCS? 

The A.A code defines tnfry as “The record of a book in a 
catalo^e or list,” and uference as “A direcdon from one 
to another.” References In a catalogue are signposts. 
They cither warn one away from a particular Spot, or they 
guide one to sinvlar places. 

The see reference is like the “No thoroughfare” or “Mtase 
keep off the grass” signs. A beading chat is not to be used for 
catalogue entries ba$ a see reference under it to direct readers 
to the correct heading. The word tee connects iht two. This 
type of reference is more common in author cataloguii^, and 
is used throughout the next section of the A.A. code, which is 
entitled, “Under wha: pan or form of name." 

The other type of reference is called the see also and is 
rare in author cataloguing. It shows a reader that although 
a particular beading is already used for entry purposes, yet 
further information can be obtained under another heading. 
Its fucctioc was demonstrated in Chapter 11 , section ( 5 , with 
an ejiample of a coniinuation, or supplement, to another work. 
Here, onginal work is entered under its own author. 
Hale, and tbe condnuadons under Copiager and Relchling 
respectively. In addldon, a see also reference is made under 
Hain, telUog the reader to try the headings for Coplnger and 
ibr ReichUng as well. A see reference would have been wrong 
here because there already is a catalogue entry under Hain. 

The see reference means, “Nothing here. Look elsewhere.” 

The see also means, “For further informstioD, look some* 
where else.” r 

Rules 23 TO 57 are only concerned with see references. 
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2. QENIIUa RULES 

Two rules aJTect the eotiic section that deals with the 
problem of choosing one fonn, or one part, of an indivl^lURl 
author’s name. Rule 23 sates, "In the hesHing give names of 
authors in full and in their vernacular form, with cerrain 
sped&ed esceptions. . .. Refer from the form not adopted.” 
Rule 57 explains, "The naoies of editors, translators, con- 
cinuators, etc., are subject to the same rules as the names of 
aulhnrs,” 


3 . EKT5Y Of SURKAMfS AND FOREKAMfS 

The use of sunume did not become common until the 
fourteenth cearuiy, so the cataloguer Is obliged to enter earlier 
authors under their fbreoames. Sovereigns, popes, and 
(according to the British alcernatlve rule) princes of the blood 
ate still catalogued in the same way (Rules 31, 32, 45 'o 4 ^* 
A prince of the blood, U. member of a royal bouse. Is given 

a reference from nny title, or dtles, that he nnj posseas. 

This refifrence is set out as below. The heading b^ins at the 
inner margin, If continued on a second line, it again starts 
Tbe su is put on a line below the heading and indented 
one centlmecre further to the right. The heading to which 
reference i s made suns at the first margin. Only the first word of 
each heading is put in block capitals (ree Example 23, page 55). 
The word i«i titles; and descripnona of titles, €4. of Claiewe 
and Avondale; when they follow the names, axe all underlined 
and appear in italics if printed. 

An^ew MaunacU, in 1595, was the first to arrange an Athor 
catalogue by surnames, not forenames. In 1601, Sir Thomas 
Bodicy was complaining to the first BodJey’s librarian, "Againe 
I did alwaies wishc that in the sening downc of an Autouxs 
title, yow would place his surname first.” From tbe seventeenth 
cenrury this has been the elablished cataloguing practice, 
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Except for auiiiors who do not possess a surfiarae or, as id the 
case of Fopes» are do longer laiowD by ii, eotry U made under 
sumanic, with the foreoames following. This is covered by 
Kule 24. 

Rules 27 CO go deal with varied forms of forenames, also 
compound and unused ones. The rule fhr unused fotenames 
is the 030 St importasT. '‘Omic forenames not used by the 
author and not represented by initials on the dtle-pages of his 
works.’* Thus, Hilaire BcUoc is eoiered as BELLOC, Hilaire, 
not Belloc, Joseph Hilaire Pierre. But title-pages give H, G. 
Wells, so the names represented by initUJs can be supplied 
and he will be entered as Welu, Herbert George, 

Rule 37 provides foi disonguishing people of the same 
name by the addition of birch and death daces, or descriptive 
dedgnations. It is preferable to use the former. This practice 
really depends on the size of the catalogue. It is noc often 
necessary is the average library, except for common names 
liXe Jobs Jones and William Brown. 


4 . DIPFICI7LT SURNAMES 

Surnames like Howard, Johnson, Walker, present no 
difficulty, but many authors have a compound surname. This 
may consist of rwo surnames joined by a hyphen, Kaye- 
Smicb; a prepoildoo, or article, and surname, De Morgan, 
Le Sage^ or a long combination made up of father’s and 
mother’s surnames and an estate name, 94. Alcala Zamora y 
Torres. 

Rull 25 orders compound surnames to be entered under 
the first part of the name, with references from the other 
parts. Occasional excepdons are pennjrtcd if custom has 
favoured entry under some ocher part. For example, the 
French writer, Fenelon, has never been known as Salignac 
de La Mothe-Peodon. But Som« masffirs cf Spatrish verse, 
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by James Fitzmauxlce-Kelly, would have as eocry headiog, 
FiizMAUitiCE-KBLLY, Jamcs (se* Example 24, page 5^). 

SuTDames «iih prefixes (Rule 26) are entered uetder the part 
following the preiis> bur there are four iaporuni exceptions. 
These axe: *'(0) in English; (6) in French when the prefix 
consists of or contains an artidcj (c) in Italian and Spanish 
when the prefix consists simply of an article; (d) when the 
prefix and the name are written as one word.” 

Examples. (N.fi.—All pans of a compcood surname should be 
pur in block capitals in the heading.) 

Hyphenated surname. Grose-Homs, Humfrey. Refer from 
IJODGE, Humfrey Grose-. 

Forefgn, non- Alvarez Quihibso, Serafm. Refer 

hyphenated surname, from Quintero, Senfic Alvarez. 
Surname with prefix, Musset, Alfred de. Refer from De 
Musset, Alfred. 

Essen, Gerturdus van. Refer from 
Van ^bk, Gerhardus. 

Excepiwis 19 Prtjix Rule 

English (and Amerl- Ds (^umcEV, Thomas. Refer from 
can). Quincby, Thomas de. 

- Van Vaun, W. B. Refer from Vaiin, 
W. B, van, 

French, when prefix Du Bellay, Joachim. Refer from 
consists of or contains Bellay, Joachim du. 
an article. La Touche, N. de. Refer from Dela 

ToucHB, N. and Touche, N, de la. 

Ls Clsrcq, ChrMfQ. Rjefec from 
Clekcq, Chrdden le, 

lulkn and Spanish Lo VSCCHIO MusTI, M. Refer from 
(including Porcu|ucse Vecchio Musti, M. and Ifkmi, 
and Laiio-Amenoan), M. Lo Vecchio. 

When prefix consists La Piana, A. Refer from PlANA, 
only of an article. A. la. 

Pcefix compounded Delisle, Leopold Victor. Ho 

with aursame. fereace. 

VANHtefEN, Ernst. No reference. 
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Tlie EtudeQC rnust bewm of certdi& pitfalls in compound 
namfts. Spanish ones are parncularly difScult. Eusiish sur* 
names arc not considered compound unless they consist of 
prefix and name, or two names joined by a hyphen. Thus, 
Du Maurlet and Scort-MoDoieff are compounds, but not 
Conan Doyle, Lloyd George, or Rider Haggard. 

Occasionally, the student is misled by a hyphenated name 
that really combines the suroanics of two people. For example, 
the collaborators, Emile Erckmaon and Alexandre Chatrian 
are often put on title-pages as Erchmann-Cbatrian. The 
absence of a forename should make the cataloguer investigate 
further. 

In French hyphenated names the first part is sometimes 
a Christian name and must be treated as such. Thus, Robert 
Jean-Boulan is entered as Boulah, Robert Jean. No reference 
need be made from Jean-Boulac. 

5. CHANOB OF SUKNAMe 

Rules 40 and 41 are concerned with changed suxnamee, but 
No. 41, which deals with married women, is used far more 
fte^uendy. Both give alternative rulings because the two 
Associations could not agree. In each rule; the British dedsion 
is to make entry under the earliest name used as as author, 
with reference or references from any later names. 

When cataloguing boohs wntcen by a married woman, the 
beading is ape to be rather long. For the actual entry under 
maiden name, the italicized (or underlined) words, afunoards 
.Mrs., and the married name are all given {set Examples 25 and 
26, ^ge 56). 

Mary Blizahetii Braddon did publish under her maiden 
name, but Elizabeth Cleghom Stevenson only published afnr 
marriage and only under ber married surname. The rule 
says, '‘Enter a married woman under the earliest name she has 
used as an author. Refer £rom~ later names.'* Following this, 
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wc eotef uadCT Gsakcll aod omit aU rdcrence from Sicvcmod. 
Accordiog to diwcriojis for entry under a married womaa's 
came, “The heading is to consist of (c) fausband^s suTDamc, 
(S) own forenames, and (c) her maiden name, v/hen known, in 
parecihosis “ 

e.g. Gaskell, Mrs. Elizabeth Oeghom (Stevmson). 

“When a woroan uses her husband's forenames or initials ic 
place of her own on the litlo-pages of her books, add this form 
in the beading and refer from it.*' The title iWrs , b not put 
before the authoress's forenames, as it appears later in the 
heading. 

e-g. Chesterton, Ada Elizabeth (Jones) ‘ 'Mrs. Cedi Chester¬ 
ton". 

e.g. HAwers, Mary Eliza (Joy) ‘'Mrs. H. R. Haweis”. 

There will be references from Chesterton, Mrs. Cecil, and 
from Haweis, Mrs. H. R. 

6 . TITLES OP RA>JK 

Change of name in a woman writer can be even mote oying 
to cataloguers when she Eaarries sonic»ne with a tide. For 
instance, Mary Anne Stewart manied and became Lady 
Barker. She published a book, TraveJHng about ffvsr nttzo md 
old ground under that name. Her husband died and at last she 
remarried, thereby losing bet tide and becoming plain Mrs. 
Broome. Another complicated case is quoted by J. D. Bicwn, 
'‘Cecilia Fraacisca Josefe Bohl von Faber wrote several works 
under the name of Faber. Then she became Madame Plaoell, 
next the Marquess dc Arco-Hermoso, and afterwards Madame 
Arrom dc AyilH.*' Strict interpretation of the A. A, rules results 
in catalogue entry under the following long heading;*— 

Faber, Cecilia Prandsca Josefa Bohl von, ajimourds 
Mnre Plaoell, c/rrrswrrdt ^marquesa de Arro-Hermoso, 
aflertsards Mmc Aiiom de Ayila 
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The 1941 revised code omils the mRrriOd naxae or names from 
{he heading (xaa 59 c)> so entry according to that rule would 
be loerdy;— 

Faber, Cecilia Fraacisca Josefa Bohl von. 

In eiiber case there would be see reterence from;— 

(1) VoM Faber, Cecilia Francisco Josefa Bohl. 

(2) PuNELL, Mttu Cecilia Francisca Jose^ BchJ. 

(3) Arco-Hermoso, Cecilia Fraadsca Josefa Bohl, mar- 
quesa de. 

(4j Hermoso, Cecilia Francisca Josefa Bohl, manjutsa 
de A1C0-. 

(5) Arrom db Ayala, Mme Cecilia Francisca Joac& Bohl. 

(d) Db AvaiX, M$ne Cecilia Frandsca Josefa Bohl Arrom, 

(7) AvXlX, Mm Cecilia Francisca Jos^a Bohl Arrom de. 

The A.A. rules for entry of titled authors are as follows:— 

33 (British alternative) Enter a noblecun under hb family 
name snd refer &om his titles. 

34 Enter ecclesiasdcal digoitanea, except those mentioned 
in 31; under cheit surnames. In the case of bishops and arch¬ 
bishops of the Church of England, refer from the name of 
their sees. 

35 Add in rhe heading titles and designations which indi¬ 
cate nobility and the higher offices or ranks when they are 
commonly used In referring to a person. Foreign titles are to 
be given in P'^gH<h when the forename is entry word, otherwise 
in the vernacular. 

36 Add to the forename when it is used as entry word any 
ejjichet, by-name, or adjective of origin, nationality, etc., by 
which the person is usually known. 

According to these rules sovereigns, and other persona of 
high rank who may be catalogued under the forename, are 
given the English form of thdr titles. Sucb titles follow the 
forename, also any reference fo places connected with them. 
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A commonly used descriprive epicb^ may also added, but 
this will precede the dtie, €.$. FmoftiCH II, der Grosse, Ung 
of Prussia, and Edward VII, hang of Gnat Britain. 

Titles that follow the oame ai« given id small letters, but 
most of these that come before it (eg. Mrs.) are capitalized. 
Here the student will find it useful to tutd » the Library of 
Congress supplementary rules, which follow Rule 172. Three 
of these deal with the capitalization of epithets and titles, 

(j) Capitalize by-names affixed to and epithets standiag in 
place of names of persons (eg. Alexander the Great). 

(A) In English and Dutch, capitalize titles of hooour and 
disdneden immediately preceding or Standing instead of a 
person’s name. They are act to be capitalized when placed 
after the name. In French, GennsD, Italian, Spanish, and the 
Scandinavian languages such dtles are to begin with a small 
lenet whether they precede or follow the name. [e g. Earl 
Spencer; Bishop of Albany; but James Stanley, 7th earl of 
Derby; Edward White Benson, archbishop of Canterbury; 
Otto fiirsi von Bismarck.] Abbreviadoos of dries of honour or 
distinction preceding personal names are to be capitalized in 
English, Freoeb, Dutch, and Spanish only. 

(x) Capitalize titles of address, whether svritieo in full or 
abbrcviattxi, except in Germao and the Scandinavian languages. 

All Titles, epithets, etc., are to be printed in italics. In a 
written or typed catalogue, they should be uodcrlincd. This is 
to distinguish them fbun the name proper, and also to assist 
the person who files the entry. 

Entry for ccclesiasrical dignitaries is quite simple. If not 
entered under the forename, they come under Rule 34. 

eg. DiGGLB, J W yhp.of Carlisle. 

A reference must be made from ' 

Carlisle, J W ' Tiggle, bp. of 


2935 
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The highest m<imbcfs of the English nobility arc the dukes. 
Then come marquesscS) earls, viscounts, barons, baronets^ 
and toights. Only in the last two does a title precede the fore¬ 
name, C^. Sir John Adyc, and Sir John I>ugdaJe, hart Except 
for knigbes and baronets, and in cases where the bolder of a 
title has beer the only baroo or viscount, etc., then the number 
must be included, 

6 ^. Campbbu., John Douglas Sutherland, ^ih duke of Argyll. 
VAHE-T£MPejr-$TBWART, Charlcs Siewan Henry, ^^h 
n^rqueis of Londonderry. 

PLUKKm, Edward John Morcton Dr«, i^ik boron 
Dtmseny. 

Caulcguing mistakes are often caused in the transcription 
of titled names. The student's atieniion is espedally drawn ro 
certain points that should be remembered. When the family 
name and the title are the same, both muse be given. To make 
an eaciy, Macaulay, Thomas Babington, borons xoAy lead ro 
eoaiiasioa, as Babi&gton might easily be taken as the farnUy 
name. The heading should be Macaulav, Thomas Babiogton, 
Secondly, the full name and tide must be 
given, even if this is abbreviated on a tide-page. In transcribing 
the tide, naturally the lide-page version would be given, 
04. Coningsby, by the Bari of BeaamrfUld- But the heading 
would be DisRASLt, Benjamm, trt earl of Beaconsfield. Thirdly, 
the title Xordffiust not be used in headings for members of the 
British peerage. by Lord Bcaoerbreok, is entered under 

AtTRBK, William Maxwell, irr baron Beaverbrook. 

Quire different is the courtesy tide of Lord, which is given 
from birth to younger sons of dukes and marquesses. This 
is easy ro disdr^sh from the Lord used by peers, sbee 
it invariably precedes the forename, e.g. Lord Randolph 
Churchill, not Lord Churchill, Its use is perfectly correct In a 
heading, so, too, is the tide HonourtAU (abbreviated to Hon.) 
for younger sons of earls. " 
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eg. Ckorchiil, Lord RsndoJph Spencer. 

(son of the Duke of M^lborougb). 

FrucH-HATTOM, Hon. Harold 
(son of the Earl of Wiachilsea). 

Daughters of dukes, marquesses &od carls have the courtesy 
title Lady^ and those of viscouate, Hon. The same rules apply. 
e^. Emcum&B, La^ Ernestine. 

A woman who has this courtesy title retains it whta she 
marries unless her husband has a higher rank. If a comsnoner 
marries a knight or baroner, she acquires the title Lc 4 y, but it 
is never placed bcfcd« her foienames. She would be Lucie, 
Lady Duff'Gocdon, for example, not Lady Lude. In a 
catalogue entry, this tide follows the forenames. 

e.g. JETHSOS, Harriet Julia (Campbell), la^. 

The wife of a duke, marquess, etc., takes the corresponding 
title ro her husband, only there is no “number.'* He mny be 
the ninth duke, but she will merely be described as duchess. 

e.g. GsKHvitr^, Alice Anne (Montgomety), duchess a} 
Buiddngham and Chondo%. 

Foreign lilies are to be given in the vernacular when entry 
is made under the suinonie. Deductions frem the World wr, 
by Luitlenaru-Gmeral Baron von Pr^iag-Leringhovon, haa the 
catalogue heading 

FBSVTAG-LOSUNOiroVEN, HugO,/raifcsn* ven. 

The German title Freiherr is the equivalent of out Barm't 
Graf for Earl (or Comie in French); Herzog for DnAs. Prinz 
and Fiirst are even higher but do net necessarily denote 
royal rank. For estample. Prince Otto von Bismarck (more 
correctly Fiirst Otto von Bismarck) is not a prince of the 
blood, A book by him would-be catalogued under Rule 33, 
not Rule 32. 
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In all Qitts, refecences maaK be nude from the titles (tea 
Esamples 27 and 28, page 57). The reference from the second 
half the compound name can be omitted, since it is the 
aame as this. 

Bebw is an example of the eocry of a titled woman author. 
This one did 00c write before marriage, so there is no seed 
to make reference from her maiden name. lo fact it is bener 
to omit it altogether, as the heading is a long ooe (see Examples 
29 and 30, page 58; Example 31^ page 59 )' 

7, VAJUATIONS AKD ASSUMED KAM£S 

Many writers tiy to conceal iheir identity by pubiishiog 
their work anonymously (without author's name), or by using 
a ^e name, U. a pseudonym. The cataJoguii^ of anonymous 
books, and a friller treatment of pseudonymous, iS dealt with 
in Chapter IV. Pseudonymous works are covered by A.A. 
Rule 38. Eotry la only co be made under the pseudonym if tho 
real name canoor be found, and there must be an added entry 
for the book*8 tide. The 1941 revised Code has altered this 
rule so as to permit entry under the pseudonym when an author 
is far better known by the false than the real name, e^. George 
Eliot. This modifrcatioc is more in keeping with Rules 39,43, 
and 44, where entry is permitted under a umversally known 
sobriquet; under Greek and Latin forms adopted by writers 
of the Middle Ages, Renaissance, Re&rmation, and even in 
post-Reformatioo and modem times if the disguised name is 
better known. The same applies to a foreign form of name 
that the writer generally uses, or if an older Traoslicerated form 
is better known (Rule 42). 

8. C8£fR, LATIN, AND OSISNTAl WMTEJtS 

Ruhs 52-56 deal with Ori^tal writers. Here the general 
practice is xo enter under the p«:sonal name, unless another 
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form is btrta kaowa in literaiuie, or the author has 

adopted a suroame in confonnity with Western usage. The«e 
rules arc Inadequate for any library with e large Oriental 
coUecGon, and they hare been extended from one to eight pages 
iji the I94t revision. The begitmer, bowever^ need aoc edheero 
himsclfwich any furtiier derail than is given in the original code. 

The only remaining rules in this section are Mos. 49-51» 
wliicb deal with classial aod Byzantine writers, Andeot Greek 
axe to be entered under the I^cia form, and Byzantine under 
the Latin personal or baptbmal name. The Latin forin given 
in classical dictionaries Is also the one to be used for classical 
Latin authors^ g^. Vfsoiuire Maro, Publius j Plxnius 
CASC u,njs SecuNous, Caius i Otidtus Naso, Publius. References 
must be made from popular forms, such as Vbsojl, Viroil, 
Pljkt, Ovid- 


EXAMPLES 

*3 



■ 

CLARENCE and Avondal©, 


ALBE 

Edwa 

Clar 

Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, prince, duke of. 
see 

RT Victor Christian 
rd, prince, duke of 
enoe and Avondale. 





5 m reference. 
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1 


KELLY, James Fitsmaurlce •. 


fIT2 

see 

MAURICE-KELLY, Jajnes. 


Sf rcfere&ce. 
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(- 

BRAD 

DOM, Hary Elizabeth, 


afte 

rvards Mrs. John Maxwell. 

M.E. 

Hutc 

The green curtain, by 
Braddon. London, 

hinson and Oo., ldll» 
lv,467p. IS-Jcin. 

Mam«d woman author-^ntry, 

26 


■ 

MAXWELL, Mrs. John. 


BRAD 
af te 

see 

DON, Mary Elizabeth, 
rwards Mrs. John Maxwell. 




Mirried wosisxi stilhor^rcfercacc. 
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BULW 

ER -LYTTON, Edward Georg© 


Earl 

e Lytton, 1st. baron 


Lytt 

on. 



The last of the barone, 
be Right Hon. Lord Lytton. 


by t 


Londion^ George Rout ledge and 


Sons 

, [1843]. 

633p. front. 19om. 



Titled lurh&f—mam eacry. 
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LYTTON, Edward Georg© 


SULW 

Earle Lytton Bulwer* 
Lvtton, 1st baron 
see 

ER-LYTTON, Edward Georg© 


Earl 

e Lytton, 1st baron 


Lytt 

on. 


Tilled aufhor—rtfcrenee. 
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SORD 

ON, Ishbel Maria, mar 

ehlo 

ness of Aberdeen and 


ir. 


Through Canada with a 

Icoda 

z. By the Countess of 

Aber 

deen... Edinburgh, 


?hite and Co.,18G3. 


£49p. front.,illus. 

phot 

09, ports. ISiCIQ. 


riclcd woman aulhor^mAin cotQ'. 


30 


GORD 

Ohio 


Tema 


ABSRD££N^ Ishbel Maria 


Gordon, oountess of 
see 

ON, Ishbel Maria^ raar- 
ness of Aberdeen and 


ir. 


Titled womsQ (ralhof—reference. 
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3 * 


■ 

■ 

ABERDEEN, Ishbel Uaria 


&ORD 

Ohio 

Gordon, marchionoss of 
see 

ON, Ishbel Maria, mar- 
ness of Aberdeen and 


Tema. 

ir. 



Titled woman author—reference. 






CHAPTER rV 


MAIN TITLE ENTRIES 

1 . DlFFERfe-NCe B^rWEEN ANONYMOUS AND P&EUDONYMOUj 

WORKS 

The a. a. definidon of an anonymous work is one where 

“the author's oame does oot appear ia the book itself/' and 
of pseudonym “an asaujned name under which a pci^on 
writes,” Rule 38 gives instructions for dealing with pseu¬ 
donymous and Rules 132 >-Ii 8 with anonymous books, thus 
separaiiog the two, Rven so, ii is diHiculi to dedde which 
should be put in the former da$s and wbicb excluded. Con¬ 
sider tbe following examples:— 

(l) The Altemadvo / a Study in Paycholc^. 

(а) The/Exiles at Sc. Gctmaios. / By / *T^e Author of/ 
“Tbe Ladyo Shakcrlcy.” 

(3) More Than Kin / A J^ovel / By M. P. 

(i) IltfOUgh North Wales / With A Knapsadc / By / Four 
Scboolmistiessos. 

C5) To Justify the Means / By / A Peer. 

(б) Two Bad Blue Eyes / A Novel / By / "Rita”. 

Title-page No. (i) has no author’s name, nor any substitute 
for one. It is therefore anonymous in the strict meaning of tbe 
term, which excludes even pseudonymous works, No. (d) is 
pseudonymous, since “Rita” is obviously an assumed name. 
But in which group are Nos. (2) to (5) lo be placed? Are 
Author of "The Lad^e Shakerhy" M.P,, Four Seheolmistmsct, 
and A Peer to be considered pseudonyms or not? The dis- 
tmcQon is important because tbe A.A. code prescribes enrry 
for pseudonymous works under the pseudonym but entry 
for anonymous under the first word of tbe title, which ts not 
an article. These rulings only apply wbeo the author's identliy 
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casnot be traceds If ic is discovered, then, in both cases, enrrj 
must be made imdei the real came. 

The 1941 revised code has a long specification u the 
beginning of the section on Anonymous works. This is worth 
quoting, since it clean up several difficulties. 

“A strictly anoaymoua work is one In which the author’s 
name does oot appear anywhere in the book. The term is here 
extended to Include (X) worb in which the author's Dame does 
not appear on the title-page, but may occur, openly or con¬ 
cealed, elsewhere in the book; (2) works whose authorship is 
indicated by a descriptive or generic word ot phrase preceded 
by an arti^, e.g. 'by a lover of lusticc,’ ‘by a physidau,' *by 
the lady from Philadelphia/ ‘by a bishop of the Church of 
England’; (3) works in which instead of his name, the author 
gives the title of another of hif boola, s.g. 'by the author 
of.. (4) chose in which the author ttses initials, asterisks, 

ot ocher symbols instead of his oaiDC. 

“Woiks in which aa autber usee at a name a apcdfic word 
or phrase with or without a detioite article are treated as 
pseudonymous." 

A note to (2) explains chat “The author's use of a title 
instead of his name, e^. 'by the bishop of York/ 'by the 
secretary of state* does not constitute anonymity unless there 
is DO evidence as to identity.” 

In a note co the revised Rule 38, which becomes No. 56 In • 
the 1941 code, It Is explained that a pseudonymous author 
“is one who writes under a false name” and that 'The term 
is here extended »include those who conceal their ideatities" 
in the following ways:— 

*‘(i) By assuming the name of another real person (allonym), 
‘by Horacio Flaco’j (2) by learrangicg the leners of ihe 
name (anagram), ‘by Olphai Kamst,’ i.tf. Ralph Thomas; 
or by adopting an inverted spelling . . .; by using forenames 
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or foreiaines only, ... ‘by Anlboay Berkley/ i.e. Anthony 
Berkeley (4) by rearrangmg the order of surname &ad 
Chiisdan names, 'by Leilani Jones Melville/ U. Melville 
Le il an i Jones; by using as a name a spedfic word or phrase 
wifli or without a definite ariide, e^. ‘by Acucus,’ . . . ‘by 
Operator 1384/ 'by the Duchess/ ‘by the Prig/ etc." 

It is very difikulr for the cataloguer to make a distlnctioa 
between this No. (5) and the No. (2) given in the spcdficadon 
of anonymous books. If the phrase or word is preceded by an 
indefinite article, like a lover oj JuruVa, or a physiaan^ or a peety 
it falls within the anonymous group. If there is no article, like 
Ex^inteUi^eTieg offieery or C^ro, it is pacudoayrDOus, Where 
the phrase has a definite artide at the beginnii^, the dilference 
between anonymous aud pseudonymous Is stUl vague. 
According to evamples given, ihs lady from Philadelphia is 
not a pseudonym, but the Duchets and the Prig are. The 
distinction—a very fine one^eems to lie in the word, or 
words, forming a distingukhing appeUotioo. The last two 
appear to specify distinct individuals, but the loiter phrase, 
although given a definite article, is not su/Hdeody distinctive. 
This is the ouly conclusion one am arrive at, and ir is a pity 
the new code is not more explicit. 

Cutter divides the two groups as follows: "A pseudonym 
is a false name; a phrase—‘One who loves his country,' ‘A 
friend to peace'—or even e shorter appeliaticn—‘A lawyer’ 
is not a name. References might be made from these to the 
word under which the book is entered, but they would swell 
the catalog and rarely be of use. Appellatives beginning with 
the definite article, like ‘The Prig,’ 'The Old Shekarry,’ ‘The 
Duchess' are nor vague like ‘A lover of justice’ and wbeo 
constantly used should be treated as names in the way either 
of entry or reference." 

Thus, in The examples i?uoted at the beginning of this 
chapter, a peer and four sehoalrfastresses ate not to be regarded 
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a$ ial$« naiMs, ctierefore (2) ro (5) ate cataloged accordini co 
the rules for aoocymoua works. 

2 . DISCOVERY OF AUTHORSHIP 

If ibe real author of an anonymous or pseudooyraous work 
can be discovered) tbeo enoj U made uodei ibe real name, 
which is enclosed in square brackets in the beading. There 
should also be added entry under the cxtle of the work, and, 
if pscudonyrmus, a reference from the pseudonym. In the 
case of anonymous books, no reference is required from such 
“non-pseudonyms’* as a p«r, a lowr of justiu^ ere. There 
are spccaal rules for initials and the phrase author of (ice 
Examples 32 to 56, pages 70 and 71). 

In both cases, the title ia transcribed caaedy. Ho name is 
given in (0) since none appears on the title-page, lo (6) (he 
assumed name 1$ given and to show wby this differs the 
beading, the word pteud. is added, italidzed, sod placed in 
square brackets. 

Rule 38 Of the original code should be strictly followed, 
unless the student is actually working in a library that usee 
the 1941 modifiationg and he has some knowledge of writers 
who can safdy be entered under the pseudonym, A derailed 
search must be made for the teal name, whether for entry or 
reference heading, A writer may publish one work anony¬ 
mously, or under a pseudonym, then later others under bis 
proper name. Unless the works of one amhor are collected 
under one beading, the author catalogue fails to answer the 
important question, “What works have you by So-and-so?” 

3 . UKDISCOVRUD AVTHORSUtP 

No. 38 of rhe A.A. code says, “Enter under the paeudonym 
of a writer when the real name is not known, and add the 
abbreviation pteud. in the hcadtog. Make added entry under 
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the tide,’* No. ii2 is die geaeral rule for anonymous books 
anrf orders main entry under the first word of the title (other 
than an article), provided the author's name cannor be found. 
There is also provision for added entry under a particular 
person or place if the work spcdally relates ra one, but, as the 
note explains, this i$ usually covered by a subject entry. The 
student can therefore omit this (set Examples 37 to 39, pages 
72 and 73). 

It will be noticed that the word pseud, is cot included in the 
title as io the example for discovered authorship. This is net 
necessary here, as the pseudonym itself has been used as 
heading and the indication shit it is a folse name is given there. 

4 . SPECIAL CASES OP AK 0 HYM 0 U 8 BOOKS 

Rules ii3»ixS deal with special cases, such as reference to 
an earlier anonymous work, ioiiials, different spelling for the 
first word of the tide, related works, and mnsladons. The 
last-named needs explanation. The two conunlctees differed, 
the Eridsh rule being that entry for translations of an aoony* 
mous work should be under the same heading as chat used fot 
the oiigioal, i>. in the origiaal language presumably. This 
does not apply to national epics, etc., which come under Rule 
120 and generally have the English form. They are dealt with 
in Secdon 5 of t^s chapter. 

The most important of these rules are Nos. 124 and ny. 
No. 114 states: “When an anonymous work of undiscovered 
authorship bears on its title-page such e phrase os *by the 
author of,* enter it under its tide with an added entry under 
the dde quoted, followed by the words 'Author of.' If difierent 
titles are thus used by an author at vaiious times, make the 
added entry under the title most frequently referred to, or, in 
case of doubt, under ose of his best known or earlier tvorks. 
Refer from the title of each work to the title thus chosen, using 
the form: For other works by this author see , . ." 
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Thus, A Hf^s remffrsg .by thg author of "Molly Bttum,'' 
*'Phyllis"Thi ffmhl. Mn. Vereker,*' Etc., £<c.—provided 
The author’s name cannot be found—has entry under Life’s 
with the reference note at the bottom of rhe card Examples 
40 and 41, pages 73 and 74). 

When authorship has been discovered, then entry is made 
under his, or her, name. For example, Camco$ from EngHih 
history. The wars in PrasKe. By the eattker of "The heir of 
Redclyffef' has maio entry under fyoNQB, Charlocte Mary). 
Added entry should be made under Cameos, but there is do 
need for one under HBIR of B.eiCiySe> Atiihor of. If the library 
has a copy of The heir, then it would be entered under Yokge. 
If it, too, had been published anonymously, ic would auio- 
mabcaUy have an added entry under tide. Actually, it appeared 
under the author’s own name. 

Rule No. 115 covers initials, asterisks, and other typo- 
gtaphical devices, which may be used b place of the author's 
name. Sometimes these stand for an actual name, often they 
have nothing to do with it. If undiscovered, entry is under 
title, vrirh added eiury (or reference) under first and last Letters 
of the initials. Thus, Guy FaJeoneri or, The chromdet of the old 
moat hotue. A ha/tfe of fortvne. By tS-G. has main entry 
under Gtnr, and added entries under L.E.G. and under 
G., L.E. 

The author of Sylvana's letters to <m unhnom friend, fy 
B. KB. is found to be the Hoa, Airs. Eleanor Vere Boyle, nde 
Gordon. As this lady did not publish under her maiden name 
and E.V.B. obviously stands for Elcatior Vere Boyle, the raain 
entry wiU be under Boyie, hon. Mrs. Eleanor Vere (Gordon). 
There wiU be added entries under Syivana's; 6 ., V.E.i and 
E,V.B. As authorship has been discovered, advantage could be 
taken of the alternative given in this rule and, instead of added 
entries, references could be made ftom B., V.E. and from 

av.B. 
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5 . SACRED BOOKS AND ANONYMOUS CLASSICS 

Sacred books, like the Bible or Korao, cause catelofuijig 
diiSculdes because of rheii publicadoo in diifrreni languages, 
in secDonS; and with cotes and commeataries by numerous 
editors. As ia works by one author, the principle applied is to 
collect everything under a single constant headiog. Thus, 
Rule 119 says that the Bible or any pare of it in any language 
is to be entered under the word Bible. Similarly, Old and 
Kew Tesramenr are made divisions of this heading, aod 
individual texts axe subdivisions. T/u Gosptl accordiiiff to St. 
Mailhevj, udittd by the Rev. A. Carr, has its main entry 
heading, Biblb. Nou> Ttstament Gospel according to St. 
MatthetOi there is an added entry under Carr, A , ed. 
Language makes no difference, except that the name of the 
language la added as a further subdivision. Testament Nmydd 
ia entered as Bible. Nea Testament. Welsh. A scheme of 
anangement is given and here the subheadings are all put in 
italics. The cscaloguer is also told to “refer from titles of 
individual pans or books, especially when they have been 
published separately." 

e^. New Testament 

ue 

Bible, Nea> Testament. 

e.g. Gospel According to St. Matthew 

see 

Bible. New Testawni. Gospel accarding to Si. Matthew, 
e.g. Matthew, Saint, Gospel according to, 

see 

Bible. New Testarstenl. Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

Besides the “sacred books," there are several groups of 
epics and folk talcs, which have well-known, traditional names, 
e.g. the Nibelungenlicd, Beynard the fox. These have been 
caixslaced into numerous languages and are often better known 
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in Ibis country under a craasUted title, Arabim nightt, 
rather than Alff htla. The revised code calls these anonym^i 
clasHcs and defines such a work as one ^‘of unhoowii or doubtful 
authorship, commonly designated by dtle, which may have 
appeared in the course of tune in many cditioDS, versions, 
and/or traasladona.'' The following entries ftora the Bdin* 
burgh Universiry Library catalogue will show the necessity of 
collecting whole and part copies of such a work under one 
heading. 

Arabian Nights 

Tausend und cine Kacbt. Anbisch . . . Hrsg. voc M. 
Habicht. (Nach seinem Tode fortgcsettt vod K. L. Fleiecher,) 
12 fide. 

8^ Breslau, 1825-4$. 

The Alif Laila; or, fiook of the thousand n^hts and one 
flight, cosunoaly known as “The Arabian Nights' eater- 
tainmeats'*; now... published... in the ordinal Arabic, irom 
an figyptian manuscript brought to India by... Major Turner 
Macon ... Ed. by W. H. Macnaghtefl. 4 vol$. 

W. P. Groftt, 1845, 8“ Calcutta, 1839-42. 

Histoire d' 'AlA Al*Dln, ou, la lampe merveilleuse. Texte 
arabe, public avec tine notice $ur quelques raanuscrits des 
Mille et une nuits, par H. Zotenberg. Pacs. 

6“ Paris, 1888. 

[The Arabian Nights* enierraininents. Tr.... by Dincndn 
Kumar Bay.] Bingalu 3 vols. 

8^ [Chlcuua, i899d 

A plain and Jic^ translation of the Arabian Ni^ts' eaier- 
tainmenta, now entituled: The book of the thousand nights and 
a night. With introd., notes . . . and . . . essay upon the 
history of the Nights . . . by R. P. Burton. ( 111 . Snares ed., 
tU.t issued by the Burton c!ub.) 10 vola. 

8* pr. by the Burton Qub, n.d. 

Supplemental Nights ... With notes ... by R. F. Button. 
( 111 . Benares ed., etc.) 7 vola. 

8* pr. by the Burton Club. n.d. 

The ArabiaD Kighis* enicnauimeots . .. Freely transcribed 
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fby C. D. Piguciii] from the onginai vanslaTion. Vols. i~i 
(in i). 

8 ’ Lond., r7$2. 

Pp. 249-251 <»/ vol 2 mui»latf 4 ; vols. 3-4 toantiiig. 

The thousand and one oigbcs... A new cr. fnm the Arabic, 
with .. . nores, by E. W. Lane. lU. by .. . eogravinga ., , 
from oiiginal des^ns by W. Harvey. 3 vch. 

8*LoDd,, 1841,40^1. 

KuJe 120 advises entry of anonymous classics under tbe 
English name, with reference from the vernacular. £f the 
vernacular i$ better known, choose that and refer from the 
English form. In either case iheie will be added entries under 
editors, translators, etc. Following the A.A. code, the hfeh 
fftample quoted from tbe Edinburgh University library 
catalogue would have entries and references (su Examples 42 

to 44 ; pag« 74 and 75). 

6. mtODICAU AND OTTtER 5EIUAI PUBUCATIONS 

The defmidon of a periodical in the 1941 revision is clearer 
and berrer worded than thar in the origmal code. publica¬ 
tion with a distinctive title intended to appear in successive 
(usually unbound) numbers or parts at stated or regular 
intervals and, as a rule, ibr an indefinire ctme. Each part 
geneially contains articles by several contributors. Newsp^ten, 
whose chief function is to disseminate news, and tbe Mmoirs, 
ProegedingSt Journals, etc., of societies are not considered 
periodicals under the rule.*’ 

According to Rule 121, the main entry for a periodical j$ 
under the first word of its title, not an article. Added entries 
are to be made for editors and compilers of indexes. Diiecrions 
are also given ibr certain notes on frequency of publication, 
etc., and analytical entries for moaograph supplements. These 
will be dealt With in Chapter VI- Tbe two committees differed 
over tbe treatment of periodiedb that change their name, and 
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the British rule i$ lo encer uader che earlier form wiih brief 
entries under later forms. If a periodical issued a society or 
an ifisdcutioo has a distincnve ticle, then that Is entered Ulte aa 
indc^adeni periodical, under the title, Collecdons of extracts 
from a periodical follow the same heading, with added entries 
under title of the collection and name of the collector. But 
the rule (No. laa) adpulaies that if the periodical is not named 
in the title, ensy is to be made under the name of die 
collector, or title if anonymous. 

Libraries usually wait until the separate pans of a periodical 
have been bound into a volume before making a catalogue 
cotry i^see Example 45, page 75). 

If the sec had bccai complete and the library srill taking it, 
the entry would have been given as Vol. i and the words 
to date added. 

The term raric^ is of wider extension and includes periodicals 
annuals, year-books, nu-wspapers, etc. Its definition ia ‘'a 
pubUcation issued in successive parts, usually at regular 
intervals, aod, as a rule, intended to be cflniinuod indefinitely.” 
Nearly all serial publicadons, includiag publishers’ senes 
(set of volumes issued in uniform style wth a coUeoive title 
and usually related in subjea-marter), have main eney nnder 
title. (See Rules 133, x 24,125, and 128.) An exception is made 
for a non-periodical directory that has its compiler’s name 
mentioned on the title-p^e. 

A publication that U continued indefinitely may have 
several changes of editorship over a long period of time. Tide 
entry is stable and the svork likely to be better known by his 
title. For example. The toriters' and / ardit^ year book /192^ / 
a directory for writers / artists and photoiraphers / ediied hy 
Agnes HerUrt / ttuenty^eemd year effwa issue / should be 
entered under WWTERS, with added entry under HerSERI, 
Agnes, ed. , 
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7 . C 0 l«cn 0 >«, BKCYCLOPATOIAS, IN5CIUPTIOK5 
Nos. I i6f iij, asd 129 are the lemaioing rules in Section (i) 
of the A.A. code. Although this secdon is called Title Bntryf 
main entry umier editor or collector h prefaced in these three 
cases. Exceptions arc rnadc where the work is better known by 
title; or if the editor's pen is very slight. 

EXAMPLES 


[LUK|IN, James, j 


The lathe and its uses; 
Instruction in the art of 
ing wood and metal... 
th edition. London, 
ner and Co.,1874. 

315p. front.,i1lus. 

m. 


Anoaymous aux]ier—mein estry. 


(LATHE. 

[LUKIN, James. ) 


The lathe and its uses; 
or. Instruction In the art of 
turning wood and metal.. . 
Fourth edition. London, 
Trubner and Co., 1874. 

315p. front.,illus. 
81ico. 


Acoayi&ous auilfor—added entry. 
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34 



[VIA 

UD, Louis M J ] 


Pier 

Tren 

Pari 

Madaoe Chrysantheme, par 
re Loti fuseud. 1... 
te‘deuxieme edition. 
s, Calmann Levy, 1395. 

(vi ], [305]p. 1900. 

'Mudonymous awhor-^main entry. 

35 


[VIA 

MADAMS. 

UD. Louis M J 1 

Pier 

deux 

CalD 

r 

Madame Ohryeantheme, par 
re Loti foseud. 1 Trento* 
ieoe Edition.' Paris, 

ann Lery, 1895. 

[Vi ),[306Jp. 19cm. 

‘scodcoyraoue autbor^dded oMry. 

36 



LOTI, Pierre* pseud. 


fVIA 

see 

UD, Louis M J J 


PKudoByxnous aAboc—rtfereqce. 
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37 



QRBA 

T. 



The great secrete being 


the 

letters of an old man to 


a yo 

ung woman! a book for 


begl 

nners... London, 


ffatt 

s and Co., 1911. 



xi,[i ],S47p. SOcm. 


Aximymouj aucber—mtin wry when authorship caonot be found. 
Mo odded <nuin or refereaoes required 


38 



BLLA 

NGOVAN, pseud. 


land 

Out -door sports in Soot - 
: deer stalking, grouse 


shoo 

ting, salmon fishing. 


golf 

ing, curling, eto.... 


by • 

'Ellangowan". Second 


edit 

ion... London, W.H. 


Alle 

n and Co., 1890. 


19 cm 

xi,388p. front.,plan. 


) 

‘aeudouyaious author—main eotry. 
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39 



ELLA 

OUT -DOOR. 

NGOVAl), pseud. 


land 

Out-door sports in Scot- 
: deer stalking^ grouse 


shoo 

ting, salmon fishing, 


golf 

by ' 

Ing, curling, etc.i., 


^Ellsngowan''. Second 


edit 

ion... London, W.H. 


Alle 

n and Co., 1890 


19om 

xi,S88p. front..plan. 



’seudaoymoijs awhoi—odd«d ancry* 


40 


■ 

LIFE 



By t 
Bawn 
R.E. 

A lifers remorse: a novel, 
tie author of ' 'Molly 
* ‘. London, 

king. {1S9-?) 

380p. 17icm. 

For other works by this 
author, see MOLLY 

BAWN, Author of. 


Aiioayi&oui author—nuln CDEry. 
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■ 

MOLLY BawDj Author ot. 

'S 

By t 

k life's remorse! a novel, 
he author of '*Molly 

Bavri 

'’... London, 

R.£. 

King, [189-?] 


320p. 17^om. 

Also author of *'Phyl - 
11 s", "The Honble. Mrs. 
Vereker", etc., etc. 


Aiionymous nuthor—entry. 


42 


IB 



A plain and literal trans- 

lati 

on of the Arabian Nights' 

ente 

rtainments, now entttuled: 

The 

book of the thousand 

nigh 

ts and a night. With 

intr 

oduotion, notes...and... 

essa 

7 upon the history of the 

Nigh 

ta... by B.F.Burton. 

Bena 

res. Burton Club, [n.d.] 
lOv. SO?oai. 


Aflonycaous dtsrfcs—main enify. 
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BURTON, Sir Robert F 
ed. tr. 


ARAB I 
A 

lati on 
ente rt 
The bo 
nights 
intr od 

7 
ts 


rai tran 
n nights 
entitulo 
sand 
h 


CORN HILL. 


The Cornhill magazine. 

. 1-6, 18-46. London 

-ea. 

Number for July 1880 in 
Vol. 43 Is wanting. 
















CHAPTER V 


CORPORATE AUTHORSHIP 

I. DEFlNmOK OF CORPORATE ElfTRY 

Thb A.A. code has two inunmgs of the word ou/Aor. !a the 
oertow sense, this is "the writer of ibe book, as distinguisbcd 
from trandaior, editor, etc.'’ The broader conception of the 
term covers, “the oaher of the booh ot the person or body 
iouoediatelf responsible for its exJsteiwe.” An editor nuy be 
considered erutkor of ao anthology that he has compiled, 
6.g. Palgrave is the autbor of the G^den treanay ... Similarly, 
a corporate body, such as a lovemrocnt or a society, who is 
directly responsible for tbe production of certain publications 
connecred with its work, is usually regarded as the author for 
cataloguing purposes. 

The A.A. code defines corporate entry as “entry under the 
names of bodies or organizations Ibr works published in their 
name or by their authority.” 

2. KINUS 0? CORPORATE AUTHORSMJF 

Corporate authors are divided into four groups in the A.A. 
code, (d) Government bodies, (b) Societies, (c) Tnsiitutioiis, 
and (d) Miscellaneous corporate bodies. 

Section (a) includes nadonal and local governments, but 
excludes certain institutions, ere., that a govcmmeni may 
maintain or control. For example, the Ch urch of Fn giam^ is 
a state church, but in cataloguing it is treated like other 
religious oiganizadohs and entered with sodeiies. likewise, 
the British Museum is entered according to tbe rules of 
insrirudons in secticn (,c). 

Examples in the code show the use of the heading Great 
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BmtaiNj not Engla>ii>> for Briiish government publications. 
The student should note that these may be parliamentary or 
non-parliamcQUjy. The former includes actS; command 
papers> and reports chat arc issued by> or with the sanction of 
both Houses of PaiUament. The word Parliament is given as 
a sub-heading. Mon-parliamentary publications are Issued by 
the various departments of state, e^g. Department of sdentific 
and iruiustnal reuarch. Ministry hcoith, Ot commissions, 
e^. Historical manusaKpts commission. Entry is best made 
without any inversion, e.g. Great BniTAtK. Ministry of health, 
not Health, Ministry of. All department sub-beadings are 
printed in italics {see Example 46, pages 38 and 8p). 

Govenunent bureaux and oifices are otren made subordinate 
to another departmeoc as a temporary convenience. There is 
no need for this ro be earned out in the catalogue, hence 
Rule 59, which says they are to be entered directly under the 
country, e.g. Great Bmtaw. Meteorological not Great 
J lRTTAiN. Air ministry. Meteorological ofke. Tbe general rule 
for goverruneac publications is No, 58, "Enter under names 
of coimcrics, states, cities, towns, etc., offidai publications 
issued by them or under thcii auspices. The names of depart¬ 
ments, bureaux, etc., from which the publications emanate 
arc to be given as subheadii^." A note after "towns, etc./’ 
refers tbe reader to Rule 130, which orders geographical names 
CO be given In the EngUsb form when used as eorry words. 
If a vernacular form is used as well in English books, then ibis 
may be preferred. 

Section (h) covers societies. Here, entry is made under the 
first pare of the sodety^s name, provided this is not an amde, 

e.g. SOCIBTV FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFVl KNOWLEDGE, 
London. 

e.g. Royal Astronomical Soaerv of London. 

Reference should be made from tbe name of the place where 
die society is located. If not paft of tbe name, this is added In 
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the main heading in iialics af^ a comina> if deemed oecei^aiy. 
Reference can also be made from any other name by which the 
society is knemn. School and college sodedes are entered under 
the institution concerned, fiut the one exception to name entry 
in independent sodetUs is the rule for guilds (77). These are 
to be eoiered under the name of the city with the company’s 
name as a sutwheading, 

losonTdops in section (c) fall into two main groups, those 
under place and those under name. Rule says, “Bnter an 
insdrudon under the name of the place in which it is located,’' 
and Rule S3, “Enter an insdrution whose name begins with 
a proper noun oc adjective under the first word of its name, 
and T^er fmm the came of the place where it is located'’ (ue 
Examples 47 to 49, pages I9 and 90). 

Secdon (d), Miscellaneous corporate bodies, covets a variety 
of conferences, occasional meetings, expedinoos, etc., that are 
sot connected with any government, society, or insdrudon. 
Such bodies arc without a enodoued existence and the rule 
may order their entry under aame or under place of meeting, 
as best suits the case. 

Tbe A.A. rules for corporate bodies cxieod from Kos, 
58-111 in the ohginaJ code; from Nos, yi-rpi in the 1941 
revision. A few important rules have been quoted here, but 
the cataloguer must study the code itself for the many varieties 
of cotporate authorship. 

3. DlSriKGUISUNO THB mSS OP CORPORATE AUrHORSHIP 

One of the difficulties feeing the cataloguer in with 

corporate authorship is to decide the group of a work, according 
to the A.A secdonaj dmsions. Is its issuing body a govern¬ 
ment, or a society, or an inadtution^ In the first case, it will 
be entered under the region governed, in the second under its 
name, and in the third entry will be under place of location or 
again under zianie. 
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The student should first oote the exception to country, state, 
or to\vc eocry fos ^'ceruin classes of insrimtions aad other 
bodies created, maintained, coetiolled or owned by govern- 
menrs.*’ These exceptions are only mentioned in the 1942 
fusion, colleges, uoiversiiies, schools, libraries,museums, 

galleries, observaiOTies..churches, soededes, etc." They are 
CO be treated according to the rules for societies or maiirudons, 
as the case may be. 

The 1941 revision of the A, A, code defines a sodety as *‘aa 
organiarioQ of persons associated Togechec for the promotion 
of common purposes or objecu, such as resmich, buiiness, 
recreation, etc.** Insotuiioos (or establiahmenrs) are '‘endcies 
whose functions require a place with buildings, apparatus, 
etc,, as disdeguished from bodies, orgamzed groups of persons 
such as sodecies, assodadons, etc., whose duties may be per¬ 
formed equally well in one place or another. The iMcesslty of 
having a permanent matehal equipment tends to identify the 
msdiuiion with a locaHty.” 

These distmciioos are not completely satisfactory because 
some corporate bodies fit into both classes, For example, a 
universiiy is stiiedy speaking a society. Uaiversides were 
formed by bands of learned men who joined together for 
purposes of snidy. Later they became teachers as well as 
research wetkers, and each university now has become 
asaodaied with a particular place. There JtS work is carried on 
in buildings set aside for that purpose. Thus, untversines are 
classed as insticuiioos in ibe A.A. code, along with colleges, 
schools, libraries, museums, an galleries, monasteries, etc. 
Nonnally these are entered under place of location, unless the 
institutioa’s name begins with a proper noun or adjective. 
In the 1941 levkion, these exceptions are limited to insucu- 
tions of the United States and British Empire only. Even so, 
they ate sufluiently numerous to confuse readers who never 
know whether to look under name or place in the catabgue. 
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Under the term societies ate included associatioDS} academies, 
and usually institutes j an insTimtc originally meant a society. 
Thus, the Royal inadiuie of intemadcmal affiiita is a socie^, 
so arc the American academy of aits and sciences at Boston, 
and tbe Royal college of surgeons, LondoiL These are entered 
under the name, with reference from place (Rule 72). Tbe 
Smithsonian insdtuiion, Washington, is an institution arid 
should be entered under place (Rule 82). but, as its name 
begins with a proper noun, it is entered under lhal name 
(Rule 83). 


4 . CitANGS OF NAME 

Change of name may occur in a counuy, so when con¬ 
fronted with government publications the cataloguer is in 
1 dilEculty. Shall aQ the material already catabgucd under 
Persia or Russia be ttansferred to the new heading Uan or 
U. 5 .S.R.? The usual pracdce is to reratn the old heading fbr 
material published prior to the change, and to add z see oho 
refereoce aRer the entries, A m also card will also be insened 
after entries under the new heading, 

e.g. Russia 

see a/n) 

U.S.S.R. 

As eiplained in Chapter III, section i, the w also reference 
is used to show where other connected material may be found. 

The use of the see also here may seem contrary to (be 
practice of keeping together all the work of an indiiddual author 
who changa his name. There, entry is made under tbe earliest 
name used for amhorship, with see references from later 
names, instead of following tbe title-pages and merely linking 
the various entries by see als^ references. Normally, entry 
under one heading, with see references from those not used, 
is more satisfactory to the reader. He prefers 10 find tbe novels 
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of Fanny Burrwy logethcr, not to have to look for EveJina 
under Bumcy and CkunUta under Arbhy. Cojra of the 
Arahiatt nights are better collected under that beadiagj n« 
scattered under a variety of tides. But in the case of works by 
an individual, or different publications of an anonymous work, 
there is a uniry that justifies this. Certain characteristici 
remain in the writings of a person, even if he or she chaises 
his or her name. A French cc^y of the Ar^an nights doc* 
not become an endrely difibrent work through beiio^ tran5< 
lared into another language. 

When countries change tbeii names the publicaiioos of thdr 
gcpvemmcnu may be completely altered in scope and character. 
A sodety or an institution becoming absorbul by a gowra- 
ment body may do quite different work, and its books and 
pamphlets issued under the old name have no inieresc for 
those studying irs new projects. The presence of many cards 
moved from old beading to now may be a source of confusion 
to readers consulting the catalogue. The student must remem¬ 
ber that publications by a corporate body are usually far more 
numerous than those under an bdividual, since the couniry, 
or society, or institution, has a far longer life. 

Change of name in a corporate author msy be much more 
extensive in its efrects. Two societies may join together. For 
example, the FhilOMphical society of Victoria amalgamated 
with the Victorian insrifute of science. Shortly aftowards, 
the name they adopted, the Philosophical instinite of Victoria, 
was changed to Royal society of Viaoria. In 1887, this 
absorbed the Microscopical society of Victoria. Instead of 
diangii^ the entries for all publiorions of these difrereot 
sodciies before 1887, entry under each, with sa also references 
to and from Royal society of Victoria, is the best way out of 
the confusion. 

The A.A. code has a rule (8p6) for collections that pass 
from the possBsion of a private ^>ersoQ to a sodety or uudtu- 

F 
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tioD. Then **ftatry fot all subsequent publications is lo be 
made under the name of that body, with references from rhe 
naoie of the collection and the original coDector. Publications 
issued before the change of ownenbip are to have added eolry 
under the name of the institution Of other body into whose 
possession the collection has passed.’* This is a common-sense 
rule because, as time goes on, the collecrion becomes com¬ 
pletely idendfied with the corporate body who possesses it, 
and the individual tends co be forgotten. 

For example, the basis of the Royal Dublin sodety's 
museum u'aa the mineralogy collection of a man called Lesha. 
Catalogue main entry heading would therefore be Royal 
Dublin Society. Mmcvm. Leske coUectiw. If Leskc himself 
had issued a catalogue of the collection, then this would be 
enceied under the same beading with the nainc of Leske 
above, raakiug the entry into an added one. But if no catabgue 
had been issued before the Royal Dublin society gained 
possession, then there would only be a raa reference from 
Leskc, and one from Dublin, This, however, is not the end 
The museum was cxansfeiied co the Department of agri¬ 
culture and reebmeal instruction for Ireland, and at that dale 
Ireland was under the government of Great Dritain. With 
the establishment of the Irish Free Smte, Hus department 
became Department of education. Later publications would 
be under t^ headings. Great Bhitajn. Depart/nMt of agri- 
culture ... and IRISH FREE STATE (or EiRS, if that was pre¬ 
ferred) and sub-heading, Depurinteni of eiiimtion^ and there 
would be coQXiectmg set alto references. 

5 , CORPORATE OR IHDIVIDOAL ENIItY 

Rule do of the A. A. code says that reports made to a govern¬ 
ment department by someone who is act an official should 
have main entry under the individual writer and only added 
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entry under ihe depanmcnt. A note extends this further:_ 

"This rule may be applied also in deaiing with publications 
of private firms or companies, the main en^ usuaUy being 
made under the name of the firm when the compiler or editor 
is a regular offidal and the work of compilarion ox ediriog is a 
part of his otbctal duties. On the other hand, meir. entry 
is made under ibe individual when it is known that the work 
is his own private publication. In cither cases, added entry 
or reference i$ made under the party not selected as main 
beading.'* 

All corporate pubUcatioos aie affected by this alremative 
and the cataloguer is forced to spend ome in discovering the 
status of the individual, or individuals, named on the dtlc-page 
before he can decide on this problem of authorship, Fof 
example, a title-page reads, Daparttnent of SKimifk and 
Jndustria! Research / Gecdogkat Survey and Museum j Rritisk 
Re^onal Get^ogy: The Wealden District! By fP. H. Bdmundsy 
MA. Is b, H. Bdinunds an odteial or not? If he is, has this 
work been part of his officul duties? 

S. R. Ranganatban, in Theory of Id/rary catait^iu, speaks of 
this diffiodty. 

"A treatise by a full-time salaried professor of a uruversity 
is of Peraonal Authorship, although he produces it in his 
official time and as his sole official duty and the university 
publishes it at iia own cost. But a report on the work of the 
Professor by a Review Committee appewted by the University 
is of Corporate Authorship. Even a report by the professor on 
the work of a research fellow of Che uaivemty is of Corporate 
Auiborship. Again, the annual report of the Director of an 
Archaeological Survey is of Corporate Authorship but a 
me m oi r by him on a particular hnd is of personal authorship 
though be produced both in his official time and as a salaried 
officer. 

"May wc say that a work whose primary function is exten- 
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sum of the Sphere of loiowledge should be taken to be of 
Personal Audiorship while a work halted by its admioistradve 
purpose, functson and outlook is of Corporate Authorship? 
This certainly provides a sharper test. But cases may still arise 
which will evade it. For example in a speech delivered by a 
Prime Minister before a learned body the olBcial administrative 
el ff pfPT and the dement of personal research may be in* 
ooricably inreifused. The annual presidential addresses of 
oai^ learned societies are in ^ of this baling type.*’ 

If Che book is going to be well known> and ceadm are likely 
to ask for It, under tlM individual name, then there is certainly 
a strong case for putting the main entry under that name, 
e^. Ministry Agnci^i\tft and Ti^ieriu {BuJUlin No. 126 / 
Report j cm / Fun^, Bacterial and / Other Diseases of Crops / 
in England and Wales (for the Years 1 19^-1942 1 W. C. 
Afwjw, M.A.! (Ministry ^ Agriculture and Fisheries j Plant 
Patholo^, Laboratory, Hirpenden) f London / HM.S.O. / Z 944 . 
But, as Moore is obviously an official and ihe work is published 
by the government, main eocry must be under Great Britain. 
Ministry of agrieultstre and fisheries, with added entiy under 
Moore. 

Here are some other examples:— 

(1) The Assyrian Laws / Edited with / Translation and Com' 
mentary / by G- R. Driver and John C. Miles / Oxford / 
At the Qaxendon Press /193^. 

(2) Hints to Travellers / Sdeiu^ and General / Edited for 
the / Coundl of the Royal Geographical Sodety / by / 
Douglas W. Fceshfield, Sec. R.G.S., / and / Opiain 
W. J. L. Wharton, KH,, F.F-S., / Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty / Sixth Edition / Revis^ and Enlarged / Lon¬ 
don, f The Royal Geographical Society . . . 

(3) T-flnd Settlement / a Aep^ / prepared for the / Carnegie 
United Kingdom / Trustees / ^ / A. W. Meories-Kitchln, 
M.A., B.Sc., / Farm Economics Branch, School of Agri¬ 
culture / Cambridge University / With a foreword by the 
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Trustees / Edinburgh / Prmicd by T. ftod A- CoosTshle 
Ltd- /1935. 

Example (i) cDotairu the fuU text of cbe laws, so, according 
TO Rule 13, it must be catalogued under the author of the text. 
Laws come under Rule 62 and are to be entered undn the 
name of the country ot state. 

M<anmlry ASSVRJA. I«w. 

Added entry Dioves, G R ,ed. 

Added entry Mius, John C , ed. 

Example (2) is produced by 0 society and one of its editors 
is the honorary seaetaiy. 

Main entry Royal Geocraphical SoasTV, London. 

Added entry Frbskfuld, Douglas W , tfd. 

Added ent^ Wkarton, W J L , ai. 
R^crenee {ue) London. Royal geographical sodecy. 

Example (3) appears to be a report by a non-oSkiel of the 
CU.K.T. Main entry is therefore under the individual. 

Main entry MfiNZlES-KnCHIN, A W 

Added entry CASNECte united kingdom mist. 

Reference («s) KnCHlN, A w Menries-, 

The most difficult type of publication Is one where a variety 
of bodies and individuals have cahen part. The following is an 
extreme example. The only saiUfactory heading seems Green¬ 
land, but this would be s 6tib|ect entry and our main entry 
must be under amhor. ^IdKOgrctfihy / of Greerdand j Section 
on I Medicine and Health / The Annotated Bibiiography the 
Polar Regions f Sponsored by / The United States Department 
of State! Co-sponsored by / The United States Department of 
War f Under the gtsidanee cf / 7 As Bibliography Committee of / 
The Explorers Club / S. WhUtmare Bogp / Herbert f. Spinden / 
Leonard OutAvaite / Vilf^almur Stefonsson {Prepared fy 
W.P^. Ogicial Project Numbet^l 165-2-97-69 WJ*. 1 1 Jams 
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Perrill, Project Supervisor and Editor I Ueto Yerh^ October 
1942. The foreword is signed wiih the inidals J. F. Cover-title 
reads, SibHoiraphy of Greenland I Medicine and Health! 
federal ^orhs Agency / ^ork Prqjtcu Adminiitration \ for the 
City ofNeto York. 

6. THE PRACTICE OF GSSMAH UBMRtSS 

German libraries aod mwt of those in surrounding countries, 
such as Austria, Swiaerland and Holland, have always been 
opposed to the principle of corporate authorship. Where an 
individual’s name appears on the dtle-page, he is regarded as 
the author, however slight his eoniributioo 10 the book. If no 
individual is named, then the work U ircaicd as anonymous 
and ©ven title entry. This principle was established in the rules 
of Dziaizko {r886) and conrinued in the ImlivkliOMn fur die 
alphabetischen Kataloge der preussisehen BiblioOukat (1908), 
commorUy Isown in this country as the frutsiati instructiew. 
One of its basic rules excludes entry under a corporate body. 
“Names of persons, official bodies, corporations, etc., at 
whose inscigatioo or with whose support the work has originated 
arc disregarded." 

e.g. Aiugueddfa Genedlaeihol Cymru / National Museum 
of Wales / Studies in the Origin of the Scenery of 
Wales./X—The River Scenery/at the Head of/the 
Vale of Neath / By F. J. North, D.Sc., F.G.S. / Se^nd 
Edition / Cardiff, / Published by the National Museum 
of Wales and / by the Press Board of the University of 
Wales. /1938. 

Extract from preface, “This is the fifth of a series of 
Museum publications, by the Keeper of the Depariment 
of Geology ...” 

F. J. Koitb is therefore an official of the National museum of 
Wales, and, as the Museum has published the work, it is to 
be assumed that he undertook it as part of his official duties. 
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Katloo&l institutions (Kvle y>) ate entered in the AA. code 
under name of coimoy, with place of location added after the 
institution's name. Catalogue entries according to this code 
would be as follows 

Main CHlry Wales. National museum of Wales, Cardiff. 

Added entry North, F J 

Rfftrenu {tee) Cardifp. National museum of Wales. 

Catalogued by the Prussian Instniaions, the only eacry would 
bo under North. 

e.g. Report / on the / Imperial Entomological Conference / 
June i^io / Presented to Parliament by Command of 
His Majesty / July 1920. / Loadoo, H.M..S.O. / ipso. 

This conference of official cntomologiscs in the Dominions, 
India, and the Colonies was convened by the Secretary of 
State for Colonies. A.A. code would have as main entry 
beading 

Great Britain. Cofoma/ ogtu. Impen'ai enlwnologicai 
eorfferenee, 1920. 

German libraries would treat this publication as anonymous 
and enter under title. Their rules for title entry are much more 
elaborate, moin entry being made under tbe Haupinnrtwrt. 
One cataloguer might choose imperial, another miomoJcgicaly 
and a third conference, and the rest of the title would be 
inverted accordingly, e^g. Imperial entomological conference, 
June 1920, Report 00. 

Cerrainly, the German practice saves much time in deciding 
the type of corporate authorship into which the publicadon 
must be classed; whether it is a case of personal or corporate 
authorsh^, and so on. The A.A. rule for title entry—first 
word not an article^is very simple. Followup that, the abos^ 
example would be entered under RjiiiOKT. It is also argued 
that the number of cards uodei* country headings will become 
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$0 Uig^ as CO be mimanaieablc, pArucularly as the functions 
of the sute increase. Personal aucbor and dele headmgs arc far 
easier for readers to xinderscand and rementbet than the 
involved headings and sub^beadings of corporate autbors. 

Apmst this, we have a long-established custom (since the 
days of Paaisi and Jewett) in Britain and the U.S.A. More¬ 
over, it is convenient to have together the offidal pubitcadoiis 
of a stare, or those spoosoted by a society ot insdeution. 
Cutter states the case for corporate authorship admirably in 
his Rulti for a dictionary cctalogj prior to Rule 45. He poinrs 
our, too, the incoovcnicDce of the German arrangement. 

“If you want to find in Kayser’s list of tbe books published 
in Germany in the last five years all the publications of a 
German learned body you must look under Abbandlungen, 
Almanach, AimaJea, Arbeiten, Archiv . . . Vorlesungen, and 
Zeitschrift.*’ Cuiter lists forty of these words and then adds, 
"and if by racking your brain you remember all of them snd 
have patience to look them all up, you yet ace not sure chat 
there is not something imporisnt hidden away under some 
Other word which you may think of when it U too lar^ 
Verbandlungen, for instance.'* 


EXAMPLES 

46 

The / Public General Aas / and the / Qjurch Assembly 
Measures / of /1943 / Being chose which received the 
Royal Assent / in the / Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Yeats of 
tbe Rtisa of f His Majesty / King George the Sbcch / In 
the Seventh and Part of the Eighth Session / of tbe 
Thisty-Seventb Pailiamenc of tbe / United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Nonbem Ireland / with / Tables of 
tbe Short Titles and of / Tbe Effect of Legi^tion / and 
an Index /. /1943. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, Parliament 


Acts 


ABERIdebn, University. 


Llbr ary. 

Condensed cataloguing 
rules as followed in the 
University Library, Aberdeen, 
Second edition revised. 
Aberdeen, University Press, 
1934 . 

32p. 2l^cm. 


Rule 82—m&in eolry, 
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BRIT 

ISH IJU5EUM, London. 

I 

... A guide to the 

E/:?yp 

tian collections in the 

Brit 

ieh museum. [London] 

Prin 

ted by order of the 

Trus 

tees, 1909. 
xiv, 335 p. lllus., 

plat 

es.toap. 21 <^cm. 

' 

Rul« 8 ^maio entry. 


A9 


'LONDON. British museum. 






CHAPTER VI 


CONTENTS. NOTES. ANALYTICS 

I. COKTINTS 

When a single work occupies several voluoKs, it is a help to 
tbe reader i each volume's conte&u are suted on the xoaia 
and added entry cards. He rnay oot know which volume he 
requires and this saves him searching tluough the entire set. 
Often oversize books are kept on closed shelves, so to sead for 
ten foUoa Insiead of one merely wastes the r\mc of the assistant 
who fetches them. Again, several volumes of the set ma/ be on 
loan CO other readers and this inquirer have no Idea which 
One he wants to reserve. 

Contents should also be given for pan collections of a single 
author, e.g. Three for punVonr, by Bernard Skaxv, for 
any work by several authors in which each makes a separate 
contribution, e,^. Sghi modem p/qys, seUtUd ond edited by 
Jo/m Hampden ', and even a single work on several subjects. 

Rule id? of the A.A. code includes clear directions and 
examples to show how cotuents should be set out. ‘'Give 
contents in tbe order in which they appear in the book, aod 
in paragraph form rather than in columns except in special 
cases where the latter arrangement has decided advantages, 
lo case different parts are written by difTerent authors, let 
the name of the author follow rather than precede the ode, 
provided always this is the order of arraagement in the 
book.” 

Tbe contents note is begun half a centimecre below the 
last Hoc of the enoy. The svord contents starts at the inner 
macgic, is put in italics if.e. underlined in a written or typed 
catalogue) and is followed by a colon. Then come the derails 
of content, these being taken *bac^ to the outer margin and 
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each item separated hy & long dash. Quite one ceatimetre 
upwards &om the bottom of tbc card shouid be iefr bJaoX, 
except for the words (CoodAued on next card), as the lower 
part is difficult co see when standing upright in a catalogue 
drawer. When continuing on a second card, number xhh (2), 
repeat heading and brief dde, followed by a space of two r en d* 
meues and CorUtnis (cmiuwed). Leave the half a centimetre 
and then begin to list the remainder of contents without any 
paragraph indention ro the inner margin. 

Concents need not be given when these are slated as part 
of the dde, e.g. Cof^esmms of an opium eater. {With ‘*Lcvana" 
and “History of Roskrucians and fremason^') By rAomas 
Z)e Nor are they usually necessary for collected worics 

of an author when these are conraloed la a single volume. 

2. >jOTES 

The object of catalogue notes is to give more information 
chan can be provided in ibe cony. An entry consists of heading 
(for filing the card) and desetiptioa of the book. This dcacrip- 
lion is based on informatioa taken from the tide-page and 
certain physical features. The tide-page must be followed 
ezaedy (although judicious omissions are allowed) and derails 
of pagination^ illustrations, and slae are normally given as 
collation. Contents snd notes are extras 10 the entry. Contents 
are limired to a sratemenc in the order in which these items 
appear in the book. Notes are freer and more individual. 
Some catalogues use them frequently, others not at all. Their 
length varies as much as thdr purpose. Some catalogues only 
give notes of Inbliographical interest, others only oft popular 
nature. 

AA- Buie r68 says they should be added “when necessary 
TO explain the title or to correct any misapprehension to which 
It mjgbt lead, and also to supply essential in formation about 
the author and bibliographic details not given in the title, 
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imprint, or coUadoa.” They must be b EQ|lish, GK«pc for 
fordgA quocadons. Then cornu a list of cases where notes are 
gcoeraUy required, 4^. variations in tide, imperfections in 
copy, etc. Furthermore, the 1941 revision urges brevity so far 
as clearness is not afected. With the ezcepdoa of rare boob 
and special bibliographies, notes should be limited to about 
thirty words. Leogthy notea m a card cacaiogue arc difficult 
to read when they continue on seveial cards, while they add 
to the costs of printed lists. A cataloguer must acqulxe the 
habit of putting his information concisely. He is allowed, too, 
to omit unessential articles and adjectives. For example, 
**$oine recoUecdcns of the author’s happy diildhood*’ can be 
cut down to ’'KecoUections of author’s childhood.” Instead 
of “There is a ooe-page bibliography," simply write “Biblio* 
graphy i p.,” oc “Bibliog. i p.” 

A note has Che same posicon on the catalogue card as the 
scacement of contents. It be^ns at the inner margin, with a 
space of half a centimetre between its top line and the last line 
ency. Second and subsequent lines of note are taken out 
to the tiisc margin. There are two exceptions to this practice. 
The series note is given as part of che entry and follows the 
collation in paxeuthesis. A space of two centimerres U left 
between them. This was explabed in Chapter 1 , section 7. 
Notes of one or two words may be incorporated b the title 
pan of the entry. They are then enclosed m square brackets 
to show they are not found on the title-page. 

e^. by Currer Bell Ipseud.] 

UusI testamenii (Finnisb.) 

Royal flush: the story of Minette. By Margaret Itwia 
[Historical novel.) 

There are two kinds of note, the bibitographieal and the 
so-called iVerury- The laner gives details of author and subjea- 
matter to bterc&i both stiident and leisured reader. Often the 
chief purpose is to attract the latter and “wh« Ws appetiie.” 
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Suctk acaoUQon i$ popular id the priated reading guides and 
book-lists that municipal and county libraries frequently issue. 
A limited nuxober jnay also appear in individual card catalogues^ 
while a few Lbraiies use them cKtenalvdy, even adding brief 
cridcisins and extracts from reviews. 

Bibliographical notes draw attention to unusual features 
of tbe book'a make-up, denila of publication, and ^cts about 
the text that may interest the student. Many of thse are 
prescribed by A.A. code rules. 

Missing titl^pages, more than one title-page, of 

dele {tee Rules 147, 144,143) are cases of this kind and call 
for explanation by the cataloguer. 

$4. Tide-page wanting. Caption title used. 

4 g. Added title-page in Ru^an. 

Afeerwards issued under tide My son, my sen. 

Peculiar features of imprint or collation will also require 
aeres. The dace may vary in differeoc volumes} copies may be 
limited in number} the book may be a photostat copy. There 
may be irteg^dar paging} plates loose in pockets; maps on the 
end papers; pages or illustrations missing. 

e.g. Vol. X. i8$9; v.2, 1891; v.3, 1901. 
e.g. Only 250 copies printed. 
e g. P. 105-120 missing. 

The presence of bibliographies should be noted, also changes 
in a new edition. 

4.g. Bibliog- p. 251-253. 

eg. List of transladona used: p. ixs. 
e.g. Chapters x-7 and 23 entirely rewncten. 

Literary annotation is often desenbed as a ''descriptive 
extension of the dtle-page." It may give an author's qualifica¬ 
tions for writing the book, e.g. his degrees, or the facr that he 
lived for twenty years in the'country be describes. It may 
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explain an cnigroatic or misleading title, indicate whether the 
book has a popular or limired appeal, or rDcntion an earlier 
work to which it is a sequel. Two books published dose 
together were called The g^den fieece, but one dealt With the 
Argonauts artd the other with sheep farming. An astronomy 
book may require a knowledge of rnathemaiics and physics 
before the reader can understand it. Lockhart’s Retreat jrom 
glory Is a continuation of the author’s life which was begun in 
MtTTHjiri of a Britiih agent. 

Below are examples of both kinds of notes. They have been 
taken at random fmm as issue of The reader’s index and guide, 
produced by the Croydon I\ibUc Libraries. Only author, 
brief title, and the note are quoted in each case. 

(1) Boas, F. S. (£d.). Songs and Lyrics from the English 

Playbooks. 

From the Middle Ages to the end of the Niseteentb 
Ceorury. 

(2) BsiTTEN, BenjajQin. Peter Grimes: an opera in three 

acts . . . 

Vocal score with piano accompaniment. 

(^) Brunns, Emil. Justice and the SndaJ Order , . . 

Prof. B. is a Swiss theologian. An ''attempt to 
establish a doctrine of iusticc on Protestant prinaples'* 
sertiog forth "what ia required as just by Christian 
faith’* In ihe holds of sociology and politics. 

(4) Du Maurier, Daphne. The years between; a plfiy . . . 

Characters: 5 men, 4 women, a cen-yeac'dld boy. 
Scene: ibe library of on old Country manor house. 
Period: 1942-5. 

(5) Edler, J. M. History of Photography. 

Tr. from the German "Geschichte der Photo- 
graphie,” ed.4, 1932 * 

(6) JOAD, C. E. M. Opinions. 

Essays 00 religion, death, the birth rate, education, 
broadcasting, culture, politics, and the pcst-war 
world. • 
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(7) LArrtMO(t£, Oweo. Soludon ia Asia. 

Far Easrem problems discussed ^om tbe Americao 
point of view. 

(g) MATOBtLO, J. J. (£{/-}- ProKCtivc aod Decorative Coat¬ 
ings: paints, vatnisbes,... V.i-s. 

V.x, Raw Materials for Varnishes and Vehicles. 
V.2, Raw Materials: pigments, metallic powders aod 
metallic soaps. To be publ. in 5 v. Bibliog. refs. 

(9) Ommannsy, F- D. Flat-Top: the sto^of an escort carrier. 

Author was her Meteorol<^cal onicer during a convoy 
voyage to Russia, 

Notes (x), (l), (5), aod the mixture of contents and biblio- 
graphial facts in ( 3 ), pve mfotmation that is iznporcaot for 
the student. The note to (4) is a useful guide to would-bc 
amateur producers or secretaries of play-reading soderies. 
Facts about the authors appear in (}) and (9), while subiecr- 
marur is explained in ($)t (6), aod (7). No. (7) also shows 
from what viewpoint the work has been written. 

The following are taken from the Music. Drarw and the 
CineiM section of a Derbyshire County Library Book List, 

Conductor’s gallery. Donald Brook. 1945. 

Biograplucal sketches of contemporary orchestral 
conductors. 

From art to theatre. G. R. Ketnodle. 1944. 

Concludes that ihe forms and conventions of the 
Renaissance Theatre are derived from the traditions of 
the visual arts. 

How to become a comedian. Lupiao Lane. X945. 

Professional advice on technique for amateur 
comedians. 

A **Macbeth” production. John Maseheld. X945. 

An answer to a parry of young men, released from the 
wars, who seek for Masefi^d’s advice on the production 
of ^'Macbeth" to village audiences. 

Philharmotuc decade. Thomas Russell. X944. 

A history of the London Philharmonic Orchestra. 
The type of note used here is only concerned with clarihcation 
of the book’s subject. It suic^ the reader who ba$ to chocse 
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book 3 from a lisc^ because he is some distance from a library 
braAcb or the headquarters. The chief aua is obviously to 
stimulate rcadiog incerests and appeal to the '‘leisured" rather 
than “sTudenc'^ type of borrower- 
Quite difieient ia ebaraaer are the notes in a printed 
catalogue of Bibks issued by the Bristol Libraries, These rare 
specimens were on e:dubmoii at the Central Library. 

Lindisfaroe Gospels j with introduciion by E. G. 
Miller , . . 

Latin Tulgate version^ written about A.D. 69^700 In 
honour of Sc. Cuthberc (died 687), by £ad&itb, his 
successor in the See of Lindlsfaine. 
e.g. Biblia Sacra, Hebraice, Oraece St Larine . . . 

The Heidell^ Triglot, The New Testament was 
not published in this edition. 

Contains the autograph and MS. note of Arch* 
bishop Mathew in both volumes, 
e.g. Biblia Sacra Vulgatac Edirionis Sixri V, Pont, Max,... 

The Clementine Bible. The Bible of Oeracat VIII 
which remains co the present day the standard Bible 
of the Roman Church. 

The tidc-poge is engraved. 

Notes will vary according to the type of material in a library, 
the type of reader, and tbe form of catalogue. The student 
req,uires an annotation that will enable him to assess the value 
of a patdoilar book in his line of smdy, while the leisured 
reader requires somethijig to stimulate his interest. Notes in 
a card 01 sbeaf catabgue will be briefer than riiose in a typed 
or printed book list. 

Koa-bO(^ material, like maps, gramophone records, mlcrO' 
rilms, will require special notes supplementary to the caialngue 
entry, or instead of the usual collation items. In the case of 
a single map, collation is limited ro size, which must be given 
across the open map as well as down. Tbe scale, die presence 
of bseis, and whether plain or coloured, sre points upon which 
notes should be made, 


0 
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e^. Sc&le: i in. to i m. Ias«t maps oq same scale for 
(I) North Yell and Uost (a) Foula (3) Fair Isle. Coloured 
Reduced by peimission from tbe Ordnance Survey with 
local revision to datt of publication. 

Old, rare maps, lil:e mcuoabuJa and other rare books, have 
notes describing any decorations and enibclllahxncncs. 

At top centre left: Cartouche, containing title, with 
decoradon of strap work and fruit. Upper right comer: 
Cartouche, containing list of die counuies, cities, 
bishoprics, etc. Ac side are the arms of Great Brirain, 
supported by tbe lion and umcorn. Lower right comer: 
C^uche, with author’s came and imprint. 

Certain &ults should be avoided in aunocatioo. The most 
glaring one is to give iodeCniie, and therefore useless, informa¬ 
tion. When describing a new edition, do not say vaguely, 
'^considerably enlarged" or “new mancr added,” but “section 
on plastics enlarged by twenty pages” or “chapter on fuogi 
rewritten.” Contrast these two “popular” types of note for 
CAtna cyeir, by R. P. Debson. (1) “Work Irt before tbe 
war by a member of a tobacco firm, and an account of events 
and adventures during the war ” (2) “A record of residence 
and travel in China from before the outbreak of tbe Sioo- 
Jspancse war \miil 1940.“ Tbe second note explains which 
war and gives tbe exact date with which die book ends. 

Rediuxdant and valueless information should also be avoided. 
The foci that R. P, Dobson was “a member of a tobacco firm” 
does not help us to assess bis qualifications for writing the 
book. He might have held a routine job that kept him confined 
to one amall town; he mighf only have had the job for a few 
months. But there is some value In the author nous given in 
the Croydon examples. No. (3) is a book that dea h with the 
su^'cet of justice in accordance with the principles of Pro- 
testaoc Christianity. To be told that the author is a professor 
and a Swiss theologran makes one conclude that it will be, 
or should be, a learned contflbution to this martei foom the 
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religious angle. If ihe note said, ‘‘Author is a professor of 
political science/’ we should assume the approach to be 
political rather chaa tbeologial. A redundant note repeats 
iaformation already pven in the entry. It i$ suiprisiog (be 
number of these absurd examples which can be found in 
reading guides and library bulletins. For example, “Tells The 
amateur how to manage a greenhouse," when the dek is 
SiinpJe grecn/iouse management. 

Finally, we come to the much-debated quesdoo of evslua- 
tion. Should the cataloguer give praise to the “best books” 
(or wbat he considers “best books”) and condemn others as 
unreliable or commonplace? May he use adjeedves like 
“comprehensive,” “fesciaating/* “weli-written,” or “slight,” 
“dull,” “slipshod style,” etc.? The type of short book list 
(hat is only intended for circularion during its topical interest 
may include evaluations, but they are a great mistake in any¬ 
thing permaneoL No libraries in this country have suflidctit 
aiabguing staff to be constantly revising catalogue annota¬ 
tions, SO that evaluations recorded in 1936 may be coapleuly 
out of date when read in the card catalogue ten years later. 
No cataloguer can be an expert in all branches of knowledge, 
and even to be able to call on the services of other experts 
does not necessarily cmaurc unbiased opinions. Then it should 
be remembered that evaluaTive notes will only be used by a 
minority. Some borrower will not take any interest in 
annotations, others dislike critical ones because they wish to 
form their own judgments. Fntacts from reviews are also 
a waste of time, since there is no room oa a catalogue card to 
give the different opinions of several critics. Neither is there 
space for a sufficiently long exceipt from even one review. 

To sum up, notes should be clear, concise, definite, and be 
restricted to informanon (bar is esscadai and only explanatory. 
Any attempt to evaluate the book's merits or demerits is 
outside the province of the catalogue. 
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3. ANAtvncs 

An analytical entry is the ‘'entry of some part of a book or 
of gome article contained in a coUeciion (volume of essays, 
aenai> etc.)? inchiding a reference to the publication which 
contains the article or wortc entered." In this chapter, only 
author and title analytics are considered. Subject ones are 
dealt with in Chapter VII, 

B^ht modfm f^ays, seUcUd and idttid by John Hantpden. 
These plays are by different writers, so a separate analytical 
entry under author and tiUe may be made for each (set 
Bumples 50 and 51, page loi). 

The aoalyticai entry muse always contain a reference lo the 
work in which the analytic appears. This reference is put in 
pBiencheses^ starts on the following line, and contains In (in 
italics), hea ding , brief title, and date of the main work, and the 
pages occupied by the analyda 

When unit cards are used, analyricsl entries are often made 
by using the standard entry card, adding an extra heading 
and underlining the particular part. Although a time-saving 
device it Is only to be recommended for purely author 
eatabgues. The set-out is unsuitable for tide (and subject) 
entries as ic gives the wrong sub-heading. Instead of Dis- 
COVSRY with the main heading underneath OuiD, Hermoo, 
this heading would be Hampdrn, John, $d. This is very 
misleadu^ for anyone looking up the play by dtle, as he or 
she may conclude Hampden is the author. 

Two or more works published separately and then bound 
together should not have analytical treatment. Each is an 
independenc work, with its own title-page and pagination. 
The joining of the two in one volume is only a binding con¬ 
venience. Therefore, each is catalogued as in ordinary cases, 
but an appropriate note muse be added beneath the entry. 
'*Wich this is bound ...” ao^ author and tide of (be second 
work given; three dots may indkace the presence of third and 
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subsequent ones. For a &ecood or subsequent worfc^ add 
^'fiound with*’ and give author and title of the first in the 
volume. 










CHAPTER VII 


SUBJECT CATALOGUING 

1 . Slttjecr BNT&Y 

Ths A.A. codt covers only sulhor sod dlle eatries» sc a 
dffinirioB for subject entry must be sought in the eerllec 
RuUs fer a dieticnaiy catatc^, by C. A. Cutter. Third editum. 
1891. This gives ^’registty under the name selected by (he 
cataloger cc indicate the subject"—o dehniiion that is inccm' 
plete» since symbols of a bock classification scheme can be 
used instead of subject names. For e^campiC; a book on the 
emotions can have subject eniry under the word Emotions; 
or, under 157 (Dewey Decimal dassificadon), BF575 (library 
of Congress classification), etc. 

When symbols (I'.e. class marks) arc used for headings and 
than aicangcd in a catalogue, the order of the Caisies follows 

that of the classification scheme, e.g. 157 follows 156 and 
precedes 15S. In Dewey, ihe subdivisions 150 to 159 are 
allotted to psychology and its various branches; the divisions 
200 to 199 cover the bigger group, philosophy, of which 
psychology is a part. Instead of using a comblnaciOQ of 
suncrals, like 157, this could be expressed in subject names. 
A separating dash indicates sub'heading and sub^b-beading, 
e.g. PHU.osopmr—Psychology—Bmotioas. Entry under this 
long heading, or under the class mark 257, is class entry, 
i.e. ^‘registering a book under the name of its class.** Ve get 
similar groupings in author and title, as well as subject entry, 
Criat fisiTAJK. Board of education. Cooumttee of ike 
secondary schools esea/mmiion councU. e.g. BlDLfi. Neu Teita^ 
ment. EpistU to the Galatians. 

Specific entry is the opposite of class entry; e.g. Ettstle to 
THE Galatians, or, Galatwi^, Epistle to the; «.g, Duhdas, 
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Lawr«oc« Joba Lvmlty, 2ndmar^s t^Zellajid; i.g. Mbmoky. 
Tbt first two are as specific as possible in sutbor or title eotry. 
If used as subject headings; tbeii exteosioc might be lessened 
further; Galahaks, Epistk to the, Crmdsm ofi and 
Dundas, Lawrence John Lumky, 2nd margwss oj Zeitemd} 
Life of. A book on the memory might only deal with methods 
for aiding the memory, i.s. mnemonics. Id that case, spediic 
subject entry would be under the word Mmemokics. Entry 
under Memory— Mnemonics, or under the Dewey class mark 
154.I; would be class subject entry, 

These dlsdncrions are very importanT la subject work 
because subject catalogues should follow one or the other 
principle. Two varieties, Clamfied and (&) Alphabfticei~ 
Clasud only contain class entries. Books on algebra are entered 
under 512 (if the Dewey scheme Is used) in (a), and under 
SaESa—MAtbematics—Algebra in {b). Agam, (e) uses 
733.5 and (A) the long heading, Fiws AitTS^ScuIpture— 
Oassieal—Reman, for works on Roman sculpture. On the 
other band, the rule of “specific entry vdienever possible^ 
dominates the Alphahiticai^ubjtct catalogue. Thcie, eotiy 
would be under tbe name Algebra or Romak Sculpture. 
Soroetimes a library has an independent Al^aberical-Subjeci 
catalogue, but more often it amalgamates this with the Author- 
Title catalogue, ned the ccmbinadou is called a DieliMary 
catalogue. In this case, the subject entries become “added,” 
the main entry still bemg the authot one. 

2. ASSIGNING KEATINGS 

The student should first realize that more subject' eotiies 
may be required for a book than is usual io autiior and title 
catalc^uing. Much depends on the character aod stock of a 
library, A spedal library may require more subject entries for 
books than a general library, atnee it wishes to draw anendon 
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to all material concerned with its $pedaliC7 and will ihcruTcre 
mske analytics on a much lar^r scale. The caralc^r has to 
use his or her judgment ia this respea. In a general library, 
it would be absurd to multiply eniries so that every subject 
aspect of every work was covered. A book like Margaret 
Mann*s InlrodHClim lo eaialc^iJig and tht chsgifieatim of }Koks 
requires entry under each of the two subjects; but whether 
analytics should be made for the varying sections of the Royal 
geographical society's Mints io troDeUers., or four added entries 
for My vxxndfrings w Holland, Belgium, Pram and Spain, is a 
matter of individual library policy. 

When words are used for subjea headings, these need not 
be limited to the ones expressed in the book's title. This 
peculiar conventiOD was followed in the early days of the 
Dicconary catalogue and Is still practised in German libraries. 
As far as British and American cataloguers are concenied, its 
death-blow was dealt by Cutter in Rule 172, "Enter books 
under the word which best expresses their subject, whether ic 
occurs in tbc title or not.” He adds a long note about this 
"delusion,” pointing out that such a practice means there 
can be no entry for books whose titles do not mennun the 
subject. "A mao who is looking up the history of the Christian 
church does not care in the least whether the books on it were 
called by tbw authors church histories or ecclesiascical 
histories; sod the caraloger also should not care if be cao 
avoid it. The tide rules the title>cataIog; let it confine itself 
to that promce.” 

The cataloguer should always be wary of assessing subjea 
from the tide. True, dtles should b^^nd indeed often are— 
exact statements of subject, but one never can rely on them. 
A book by J. N. D. La Touche, entitled Tki young enginoar 
deals with railway constniction in India and the Colonies, 
not with engineering in general. The subject of Gruti <jrmoar, 
by Osoiar White, is not armour but World war 11 in New 
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Guinea and the Solomcdu. Titles like Gm back rr^ mm and 
fails. In itareh of two ehanuierSf left hand, Hghl hand! give 
no idea of subject. Someriines there is an explanatory sub'dile 
which helps. In any case, it is better for the cataloguer to play 
for safety and not rely on (he dtle-page alone. To assess 
subject; a book's chapter headings and table of contents should 
be examined thoroughly. The preface is also useful; as it often 
states the author’s aims and viewpoint. Only when the subject 
is very dusire is it necessary to read the text or to consult 
reviews. 

There is no code of sut^cd catalogmog laier than Cutter’s 
Rules far a dictionaty eata/ags These have nor been revised 
suicc the ibizd edition was published in 1891. Consequently, 
they are too old-fashioned to be followed without reference to 
modern praedee, especially that of the library of Congress. 
No rules exist for either type of Classed cau^gue, but (he 
diief guide for the Qaasified will naruially be the cbssihcaiion 
scheme that is used. 


3 . THE CLASSinro CATALOCUS 

Book classlhcation has one strong advantage over an 
alphabetical airangemeni of specific subjects. In the former, 
like subjects cotn c or should come-—together, and a broad 
subject, like philosophy, is followed by all its branches. 
Instead of couies for books on a^ebra and aiithfuecic being 
in a catalogue drawer labelled A, those on geometry in G, 
and general mathematical works in M, we have a division 
Mathematics with special sectional subjects, like arithmetic, 
as subdivisions. The value of a CUssilied catalogue will 
narunlly depend on the scheme itself. A bad scheme will 
produce a very poor catalogue. It Is impossible to enter into 
(he merits and dements of individual book classihadons here. 
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The widely used Dewey scheme has been used ia this chapter 
to UJusirate types of entry. 

The only possible headings for entry in the Classified 
catalogue are class maths taken from the scheme. Sub¬ 
headings may be names of authors and title words, but they 
will only form an author or title arrangement under the subject. 
As even a specific subject like elephants may have entries for 
several books, some sub’^rrangejnent is needed for a number 
of cards which all bear the class mark beading 5^.61. Gass 
marks may represent form as well as subject, but form entry 
is discussed in section 6 of this chapter. What the student must 
realize is chat tim main entry is subject (and occasionally form), 
not author or title. Added entries in the Classllied catalogue 
will only be needed when a book deals with more than one 
subject. In chat case, the class mark for the mab enrry beading 
is the one chosen for shelf classification of the book. 

As subdivision under class mark is by author, the two can 
be given in the heading and be separated by a space of one 
ceDtimetre (ut Example 53, page 116). An added entry could 
be made for this book at 923.173 {see Example 53, page 116). 
To make it quite dear to readers that the book will not be 
found on the shelves at 923.173, a note could always be 
put below the added entry, Sfuhfd at 326.973. This can 
also be given In an analytical entry {see Example 54, 
page 117). 

Every classlficadon scheme needs an alphabetical subject 
key. This is chiefly intended for the reader who wants to know 
where specific, as well as broad, subjeers are located in the 
scheme. The index of Dewey's is very detailed and shows the 
diflerent aspects of topics 

ej. Stairbuilding archi. 

carpentry 
siereotomy 


729.39 

694,8 

5x5.83 
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Stairs 

architeccurai design 7^*391 

plans 729.5 

carved archi. d«. 729.5951 

moving mecb. eng. 621.8676 

painted arebi. dec. 729,4951 

StaJtes plant support 631.3452 

naming 631,5^2 

Stalactites and stalagcoices geology 551.92 

Many libraries place a copy of this Index beside the Dewey- 
cla$$i6ed catalogue. A reader who wants a book on a subject, 
say stalactites, consults the index and then can turn to the 
correct heading in the cacalc^. All cards filed t<^cther with 
the class mark beading 551.92 will contain entries for works 
on sialacdies. 

It is far more satis^ccory if the library makts its own index 
On cards or slips. The piloted one will certainly contain many 
subjects for which the library has no material, and therefore 
no catalogue encties. For example, only a very large or highly 
Specialised library is likely to have a book, or acalyiical entry, 
for the Sui dynasty in Chinese history, and it gives the reader 
a bad impression when be looks io vain for the heading 
951.015 in the catalogue. 

The index to the Dewey scheme has also suffered through 
its originator’s enthusiasm for simplified spelling, /,g, Irildings, 
morfology, valvs. In the 24th edition, most of these have bea 
changed to conventional forms, but there ere sdll such 
Americanisms as defense and higbt, which irritate British 
borrowers accustomed to defence and height. 

An individual index should be made on cards (or slips), one 
entry pet card, and filed in a set of drawers dose to the 
catalogue cabinet. No book titles or auihor*s names are added, 
since this is singly an index of subjects, not a sort of hybrid 
alpbabedcal catalogue. The entc^ on each card is limired to the 
subject name and the class mark, e.g. Elctha^s 599 .di. 
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RefertiiCftS should be avoided unless s number of double entries 
will be saved through them. For example, there is no need to 
send e reader to another part of the subiect index and again to 
tbe catak^ by making a see reference from Solan Gbesb to 
Ganntts. Make two entries, 

Ganneis 598.43 

Solan Gbesb 598.4s 

If, however, the subject is a wider one and there will be a 
number of sub-headings, then a see reference may be made 
from the less-used terra. For example, the Dewey index has 
five sub-headings under Celtic and three under Celts, and 
a reference from Keltic, etc., see Celtic, etc. 

When a library does not have a acpaiaie Author-Title 
catalogue, tbcai the aassified catalogue needs an Author-Title 
index. This again is merely a key to the catalogue. Each entry 
may consist only of an author’s name and the class mark, or 
cUes marks, where entries for hie works will be found in the 
catalogue {see Example 55, page X17). 

This do» not give the reader any idea of the heading lor a 
parncular book, so many Author-Title indexes also include 
the title as well (see Example 56, page 117). 

4 . TUB ALPHABBnCAl-CLASSED CATALOGUE 

This type of catalogue is seldom used now. Long, cumber¬ 
some headings, /.g. Philosophy— Psychology—Memory— 
Mnemonics, are far more conveniently expressed by a class 
mark, like 154.1. An index of specific subiecis referring to the 
long class headings or numerous see references have to be 
added, otherwise it is impossible for readers and Ubrarians 
to find their way about the maze. Another of its disadvantages 
has been stated by Quinn in his Library ealaloguir^, 

“The great difficulty both m compijcr and user is to know 
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where the subjects leave aft and the classes begin-^ other 

words, whether a subject or a class eatty is likdj to be the one 
wanted. One of the best examples of this kiad of catalogue is 
the late Mr, Fortescue^s 'Subject Index to the Bridah Museum 
Catalogue/ aad he oppareotly experienced the difficulty of 
decidiug, aa for instance a book on the Elepbanc appears under 
Elephant, but a work upon the Elk must be looked for under 
•Deer.* ” 

The British musswn svjyKt mdex, and that of the London 
library, are both catalogues, not as their names would imply 
mere indexes of subjects. Both go in for a large number of 
class headings, particularly the former. They are not pure 
examples of the Alphabeucal-Classed, but stand as hybrids 
of that and the Alphabedcai-Subjecc type. 

5 . THE ALEHABCTICAL'SUBJSCT AND CICTIONAKY CATALOGUES 

Subject entry for both these catalogues is disdoguished by 
its spedhe nature. This fundamental rule was laid down by 
Gutter. “Enter a work under its subject-headii^, not tinder 
the heading of a class which includes that subject.’* Ttxi hook 
of conk sections goes under CoHic SECTIONS; not under 
GsOMCTityj Guids to the voristm of toadstools under TOAD¬ 
STOOLS, not FvNCi. 

It will be noticed that a subject heading is not ccahned CO 
one word. It may consist of rwo or more, ^.g. Conic Sections, 
Inorganic CBeMKTRY, Trial by Jury, iLLUMmAHON o? 
Books and Manuscripts. If desired, the phrase can be 
inverted, e^. CHBMifntY, Inorganicj Books and Manu¬ 
scripts, Illumination of, A ue reference must be made from 
the form not used if readers are likely to look up tbe subject 
in that form. 

Altiiough specific entry is the foundation of the Alphabetical- 
Subject and Dicdcnary catalogues, subdivision of a certain 
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toad is pcnnUsiblc. Maay works are wrirten in a special 
"fonn.” For example, an encyclopaedia has “outer form’' 
because of its make-up dehnitioos and concise explanations 
of subjects being arranged in alphabetical, or somciimcs 
classified, order. “Inner foim” means the way the subject is 
treared, e.f. from a theoretical or historical point of view 
Subject headings in the alphabetical-subject catalogue may 
also have geographical and chronological division. So, without 
breaking the fundamental rule of specific entry, headings like 
(be foUowix^ are permissible. 

«,g. Education—E ncyclopaedias 

LtMLUtY Economy—P enodicals 
Music—H istory 
Bnios—Sweden 

Europe— History—1453 to 1517 
but not, 

Bducatton— Adult education 
Library Economy—C atabguing 
Insmiments 
Biros—O wls 

These must be catered directly under the specific topic names, 
«.g- AnuLT BpucATiON, Cataloguing, Musical Instrumsnts, 
Owis. Where the name consists of more than one word, 
inversion can be made so as to bring the Specific topic nearer 
its class group, bur inversion must be distinguished from sub¬ 
division. Specific topics whose first word is the same as a 
form divided group, follow the broader subject, g^. 

Form subdivisiou. Music—Dictiooaries 

Music—Hisioiy 
Music—H iamry—England 
Music—H istory—Gennany 
Music—P eriodicals 
Music—S tudy and teaching 
Music—Theory 
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OmpouAd subject names. Music, Dramatic 

Music, Sacred 
Music, Vocal 
Musical Ikstrumekts 

Use of the ethnic adjective is restrkced to literatures, 
literary forms, and laoguagcs, ^ce these axe not necessarily 
connected with geographical boundaries and cannot be put 
under couAtiy. For example, Amsucw Literatues, Enoush 
Poetry, Dutch Language, but Uhited States—H istory, 
Enoland—H istory, HOLLAND—Travel. 

Plural oajnes are preferred to siagulai when choosing terms, 
f.g. Horses, oot Horse, The. Unless the library is a special 
sdenrilv one, popular terms should be used rather than 
sdeolific ooes, t.g. Liverwoeit, nor Hepaticae. Words char 
are alike, but have differeRC meanings should be disdnguished, 
$.g. China (country) and China (poiicry), 

Cutter devotes twenty-eight rules to subject entry, but many 

of these need modifyin g and extending to be btoughc in 
accordance with modem practice. For example, he advocates 
double entry freely. TcH*dfiy we rely on refepencei to direct 
readers from rejected to chosen boadings. Where the subjea 
has local trcatxnent, entry under subject and under place 
bulks tbe catalogue unnecessarily. A library may have ten 
books on birds of England. This means twenty cards, if each 
one is entered under Biros— England and again under 
England— Birds. If only che f\nl heading ia used for entries 
and a see reference (i.c. “nothing here*') made for the latter, 
this only means eleven additional cards instead of twenty. 

The aJso reference (i.s. “for funher iaformadon .. .**) 
is a very imporiaoc feature of the Aipbabecical<^bject and 
Dicrionary catalogues. It serves two purposes. First, it directs 
the reader to mateiial on other branches of a subject, muaUy 
the more specific subdivisions. In a classified catalogue, the 
branches Emotions, Memory,* Sensation, etc., would be 
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grouped under Che maia $ubjecc Psychology, not scaittred 
according* w the poaiuon in the alphabet of thdr first loiters. 
Here they are linked together by a see also refeteoce, and this 
guides the inquirer who cannot find all the material be needs 
under P 5 YQ 40 looy. Secondly, he is saved the noublc of 
looking up headings which will noc appear in the catalogue. 
Other brancho, like Imaginaiioo, are noc included in the 
reference because the library ermniat no material specifically 
dealing with them. 

“The systematic catalog,” says Cutter, meaning both 
Alpbabetical-Oassed and Classified, “undeitakcs to exhibit 
a scientific arrangement of the books in a library in the belief 
that it will thus best aid those who would pursue any extensive 
or thorough study. The dictionary catalog «ts out with 
another object and a difierent merhod, but having anaioed 
that cbjec^faciJity of reference—is at liberty to try to secure 
some of the advantages of classificadon and system in its own 
way. Its 8 ubiect<<otries, individual, generaJ, limited, exteosivc, 
throws together without any logical arrangement, in most 
absurd prosumity— Abscess followed by ABSeymiSM and 
that by ABSOLUTION, CUJB-rOOT DftXt W ClUBS, and COM¬ 
MUNION to Communism, while BnucoRAPirY and Uteraay 
History, CHRisriANtTY and Tmeolooy, aw separated by half 
the length of the catalog—axe a mass of unerly disconnected 
partides without any relation to one another, each useful in 
itself but only by itself. But by a well-devised net-work of 
cToss-rcferenccs the mob becomes an army, of which each 
part is capable of assisting many other parta. The effective 
force of the catalog is immensely inaeased.” 

In the Alphabetical-Subject catalogue, subject is the basis 
of the main entiy. The set-out can be the same as in the 
Claaaiiied catalogue, except that the class mark will be a word, 
or words, expressbg the book's specific subject. The Dic¬ 
tionary catalogue is, however, fu mote extensively used, ao 
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011I7 Collies for that will be sec out below. In this catalogue, 
author, licle and subject entries are amalgamated into a single 
file. The main eciiy 1 $ the author ooe, subject end title being 
“added/* Subject bcadings are oftco put in red to distinguish 
them (see fixamples 57 to 60, pages 118 and 119). 

The set also card may cODiain the names of any other hobbies 
for which the library has separate catalogue entries (su 
Example fix, page 1x9). 

Seara’ List of subject Arodingi for small hbrarUs is a great 
help to the cataloguer when making subject headings. It has 
a valuable introduction, cooiaioiag suggestions for the 
beginner on subject work and how to use the List cfFccUvely. 
Thi Library of Congrois street headings is another such list, 
but more elaborate than Sears'. Both contain some subject 
subdivision, which is not strictly in accordance with the 
specific entry rule. Students should endeavour to limit their 
subject subdivision strictly to form, place, dates, and a few 
set divisiom that occur again and again, like Lives, Cnticism. 

Otherwise, fall back on inverted phrases if you want to keep 
pans of a subject tc^ether, eg. Chemistky, Analytical, not 
Chemistry— Analytical chemistry; Education, Secondary, 
not Edvcatiok— Secondary education. The working copy of 
a tool like Sears' should be altered accordingly. Some of the 
headings which arc very Aiaeckan may need to be adapted 
to British usage. 

When uaing e subject beading list, the beginner must also 
remember that see aho references are only to be copied as far 
as they affoct the material in hand. After assigning the subjcd 
heading Epitaphs to a book, one comes to make ritt sa also 
reference. Sears gives insirucrions that see disc references 
should be made from Archeology ; Biography; Csmetbubs; 
Dead, The; Inscriptioksj Tomk. Most of these are cognates 
and unless the catalogue is unusually elaborate, it is impossible 
to link up so many topics. Aim at providing a see also from 

it 
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the group subject of which thb is a put, but makt sure there 
is eiitady at least one entry under that name. One can hardly 
put the message, “for furthu infonnarion, look elsewhere,*' 
when there is nothing there CO surt with. In this case make 
the ope se^ cho Tcference from HtSTORY, which seems more 
appropriate. 

6 . FORM srmtY 

Form subdivision of a subject is of two kinds. “Outer" 
refers to the arrangement of a book’s conrenis, g.g. an en¬ 
cyclopaedia of music. “Inner*' concerns the siandpoinc, 
fg. a history of music. There are many books, however, whose 
subjects are too numerous to be named but have outer form, 
e.g. general encyclopaedias. With others, the subject is itot so 
importaoc as the form in which It is presented. Milton's 
PsradiM hst is read as an example of epic poeuy, nor as a 
contribution to the Genesis story of Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. It would be absurd to classiiy or catalogue 
such a work under subject. Thus, bocks of a very misceUaseous 
character and books where literary form is more important 
chan subject—both of these are catalogued under form not 
subject, headings, tg. Quotations; Encyclopaedias, English; 
PoBTSY, English; or English Poetry. 

7 . TRACWOS 

The importance of tracings record of added entries 
and references) on the back of the main entry card was ex¬ 
plained in Chapter U. If these are not recorded, a catalogue 
soon contains many “dead" and incorrect entries. It is very 
easy to overlook some of the sccoodary <aidj when a book 
is widtdrawn from stock, or the catalogue entry alcered. 

Id the Classified catalogue, it Is sufficient to give the class 
number for added entries. Abbreviations such as A.E. can 
be used. Subjea index entries need not be recorded, as it is 
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assumed that some material oq the sub^ will be left. It la 
useful to note entries made in the Author-Title index, but 
great care should be taken oot to withdraw a card from that 
Index unless theie are no more copies of the work in the 
library. Unlike a catalogue, a ard In the index may represent 
several copies of varyins: editions and dates. 

The author card is the main entry in the Dictionary cata* 
logue, so tracings muse be made on the back of this. Full 
examples ate given for the following 

Cx) History of Sweden / by / Carl Hallendorif, Professor in 
the University erf Siodiholm / and / Adolf SchQck / . . .. 
On b<uJs of litle-p^e: Translated from the Swedish . . . 
by Mrs. Lajla Yapp ... Preface, pages xvii-xxi, by Baron 
&ik Faifflsiierna . . . 

(2) A / Treatise / on the / Coins of the Realm /. . . by / 
Charles ist eatl of Liverpool /. . . 

The main entry for (i) Is made under the heading, Hallen* 
DOKFF, Carl, and Schilck, Adolf. 

Boik of card 

Added ontria. 

SCHtlCK, Adolf, jrnni author. 

SWEOEH—History 
Yatp, Afrr., Lajla, tr. 

Paimstierna, Erik, barm, (analytic) 

"Sh also" r^ermca. 

EVROPB 

The main entry for (2) is put under the fiunily name, which 

is JEMKMSON. 

Back of card 

Added entries. 

CorwACE—England 
references. 

Bnclamd—C oinage 

UvEsrooL, Charles Jenkinson, is/ eari of 
"See also’' references. 

MONIY • 
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3^6. 

973 BROOKS, Noah. 

down 

Abraham Lincoln and the 
fall of American slavery^ 

by N 

oah Brooks... New York, 

G.P. 

Putnam's Sons, 1894. 

port 

xv,471p. front..plates 

9 . 19ico. 

(Her 

oes of the nations) 


Clas$ifi«d caKalogu«—main eniry. 
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326. 

923.173 

973 BROOKS, Noah. 


Abraham Lincoln and the 

down 

fall of American slavery. 

by ^ 

oah Brooks... New York, 

G.P. 

Putnam's Sons, 1894. 


xv,471p. front.,plates, 

por 

ts. 19<^cm. 
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550.,Z BLANFORD, W 


|Sectior» yil, Geology. 

{In POYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 

ETY. Hints to travellers 
h edition. 1889. 

6-349) 

Shelved at 910.8 


STOKES, Alfred 0 


578 


589.47 

593.16 


CU&6JA«d CAlfllogue—'index entry. 


STOKES, Alfred C 


Microscopy for begin¬ 
ners 578 

Key to the genera and 
species of the fresh-vater 
algae and deemidieae 589.47 
Contribution toward a 
history of the fresh-water 
infusoria.. . 595.15 


CiaisiUcd ucalogu^-lndec «ncry. 
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IcUER 

stam 

Lond 

plat 


POSTAGE STAMPS 
AN, Charles Robert. 


How to collect postag' 
pa, by Charles R.Curri 
on, Hutchinson, 1934, 
3tv.£96p. front., illi 
as. 19em. 


Oicioflary «ubj«t entry. 


58 


POST 


STAMPS, Postage 


see 

AGE STAMPS 


Dieowury cacalosuc—reference. 


5 ^ 


PHILATELY 

see 
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CHAPTER Vin 


AERANGEMENT AND HUNG 

I, NECESSITY FOR AMANGEMENT RULES 

Before ihc advem of the prioied bo^» catalogue arrange¬ 
ment was very haphazard. A medieval cataloguer dealt ooly 
with masu&criprs which had no title-pages co guide hinx 
Usually, he supplied a title by which the work could be Usicd. 
Thia migbt give iadicatiOD of the author, or it might not. 
Many of the monastic library catalogues are divided into 
broad class groupings, but there is seldom any attempt at 
alpbabedcal or sysiemauc order within the class, 

When libraries were small aod catalogues only mere In- 
veniory records, arrangement was not an importani martcr. 
To-day, a consisrent plan is vital, and the larger the library 
the more detailed must be its rules for order of entria. The 
physical form of modem catalogues also makes it more 
difficult co locate items. It Is possible co pick out a book title 
fiom a mass of unrelated items on a single book page, but 
no one can do this in a card catalogue where each eoay is made 
on a separate card and filed verdcaUy ina drawer with hundreds 
of others. 


3. ALPHABETIZATION 

Alpbabedzaiioa affecis the first axrangemeoc in every type 
of catalogue, except the Classified. Entries in a Oassified 
catalogue follow the classificados scheme adopted, but there 
must also be alphabetical sub-arrangement under each class 
mark. For example, the headings for three different books on 
invalid cookery redpes will each have the same class muk 
(d4i.5d3 if the Dewey scheme is used), and then require 
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further subdivisioo by author in alphabetical order of surxumo. 

A clear se>euT for hsadiog$> with key words blocked in 
capital lecreri. makes filing and consultation of the cataJogue 
easier. By indendng two ccniimetres ftom the left edge of a 
card before beginning main entry headings, then a Amher 
two cencimeues for added oaes*~ihe distinction ber9reen the 
two types of headings becomes obvious. It is also easier to 
st^-arrange the added entries. 


e^. SiKG. 

Elder, N 

Sing and play . •. 

Sing. 

Fasjeon, Eleanor. 

Sing for your supper . . . 


The pitfalls in alphabedzu^ entries are ^r more numerous 
than the beginner would imagine. Hence the need fbc rules, 
and it must be emphasized that once rules have been adopted 
they must be strictly and ee&aiscently followed. Firsr, th« 
method of alphaberizadon must be decided. There are two of 
these, the Ward by word (also called before somolhiTtg) 

and the Letfor by letter (also called All t^ugh). The Utter 
is easier, but the other is the one that is generally used in 
catalogues. 


e.g. Ward by twjr^— 
South Africa 
South Australia 
South Carolina 
South, Charles 
South Pole 
South Shields 
South, Walter 
Southampton 
Southey, Robert 

SOUTHSEA 
SOUTKWASn 
SouTHWOLD, Mabel 


Letter by letter— 
South Africa 
Southampton 
S ouni Australia 
South Carolina 
South, Charles 
Southey, Robert 
South Pols 

SOUTHSEA 

South Shields 
South, Walter 
Southwark 
S ouTKwoLD, Mabel 
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The Wonl by word method has ccrtaia inccnvcriiences^ 
e^pecUliy ill a Dictioaaiy catab^^ with its mixrure of subject 
aitd title eauies. Words that somedmes appear as o&e and 
sometimes as iwo^ may easily have entries scartered in rvTO 
places^ c^. Book plates and Bc>OKrLATES> Sun dials and 
SWDiALS. The same confusion occurs over preQaed surnames^ 
«./. Ds La Ware and D£Lawake> and through compound 
subject headings. 


e.g 4 IFord by 

Ds La Mare> Walter 
Dc La Ware, Tboiaas 
De Moigen^ Charles 
De Vere, S. 

Defoej Daniel 
Del Mar, M. 
Delawake, Enid 
Dbmoctkenes 

e~g. Heat, Cooducilon of 

Heat of formadon 

Heat, Radiation of 

Heather 

Heating 


LeiUr by Uuer— 

DefoS; Daniel 
De La Maes, Walter 
Delaware, Enid 
D s La Ware, Thomas 
Del Mar, M. 

De Morgan, Charles 
Demotthenes 
De Verb, S. 

Heat, Conduction op 

H£athek 

Heating 

Heat of Formation 
Heat, Radiation of 


When the Word for word method is used, there should be this 
modification, namely that che compound names of individuals, 
corporate bodies, and subjects should always bo uken “aU 
through." Hyphenated words are always regarded as one. 


«.g. Defoe, Daniel and 
Df La Mare, Walter 
Dblaware. Enid 
De La Ware, Thomas 
Del Mar,M. 

De Morgan, Charles 


Heat, Conduction of 
Heat, Radiation of 
Heather 
Heatiho 

Heat op Formation 
Heat of Sun 


Apostrophes, a$ weU as b}^hens, ere ignored io alphabetical 
arrangement. For example, Tkt beyi and girlf booky The hoyh 
Ku^ Arih<r, and Boys ’76^ all have title entry under the 
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heading Bova. Abbreviaiions, such as Me., $r.» ecc.> are 
spelled out in full, MAaAKSK^ M'lAACN, aod Mcxabw 
are all filed as Macia££N. The uinlaut in German words is 
also arranged as ae, oc, ue. Figures in a book title are treated 
as words, io6d and ail that is read as Ten six^^six and all 
that, and filed under the heading Ten. 

If the Word for wrd method is adop«d, then only the word, 
or combinadofi of words, to be used for the first alphabetical 
grouping should be b block capitals, Lane, Thomas, rat 
Take, Thomas. This means that most personal authors will 
be arranged first by sumanKs, and only sub^rtanged by 
forenames. Intervening titles, like Lady or Sir, are italici2ed 
(or uoderlioed b a written or typed catalogue) and then 
ignored. Thus, Lane, kSir Henry comes between Lane, Harold 
and Lane, Hubert, not after Lake, Samuel. Initials come 
before full names, e.g. Lake, W T before Laks, 
Walter E. When an author has no surname, the first forename 
usually becomes the entry word and this only is blocked, 
t.g, ALsaRT Victor Christian Edward, prinet^ dukt of Ciir«« 
(md Avondah. 

Coo^und names for corporate bodies are blocked and 
filed thiot^b, e.g. LONDON MATKEMATiaL SOCIETY, but 
where the body ia entered under place, only block the place 
name, *.g. London, National gallery; e.g. Great Bmtajh. 
Beard of edi^cation. The M stop, or dash, breaks the arrange¬ 
ment, so that National gallery and Board of education are 
regarded as sub-headings, The itallciang of government 
departments is the practice of the A.A. code, so has been 
followed in this book. We then get rhe following order of 
entries 

London. National gallery. 

London. Science museum. 

London. Universiry. 

London Matheaiatical Socjbty. 
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Main and added title eniries bave the jirst word (excepiiDf 
aa initial ardcle) a$ heading. If several ntk$ bear the same 
key word, furtbei sub-arraagement is necessary. This will be 
carried ligbc through the iiile> articles being included (alter 
an initial ooe)> numerals treated as words, and abbreviations 
as though in full. Below are seven titles sut^arranged under 
the same title beading Vindication. Cards would appear in 
the foUowing order 

The vindication and advancement of our ... 

A vindication of the answer to some late papers . . . 

A vindication of the answer to the popish address . . . 
A vindication of the authenticity . . . 

A vindication of the bishop of Condom's . . . 

A vindication of the brief discourses . . . 

A vindication of the Celts . . . 

Works by the same aurbor will have similar alphabetical sab> 
arrangement under the author*s name. 

a.g. Balfour, Jc*n Huiton. 

Account of a botanical excursion . . 

Addre&s to the Edinbu^ medical gradiutes . . . 
Biographical sketch of George Wilson, M.D. . . . 
Biography of the late J. Coldstream . . . 

The botanist’s companion . - . 

Botany and religion . , . 

Botany of the Bass . . . 


3. NON'ALPNABenCAL OROtTPINOS 

’A certain amount of ayatemadc groupin g s is neceasaiy^ even 
in alphabedcal caesdogues. An Alphabedcal-Subjeci, and the 
subject part of a Dictionary catalogue, both adopt a systemadc 
order for thear differenc kinds of headings, general, ree also 
reference card, subdivision by form, subdivision by place, 
inverted headings. Under AxTy this would give:’— 
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Art 

Art also) 

Art—H isiory 
Art—P hiJosaphy 
Art—S ocieties 
Art—S tudy and teaching 
Art—F rance 
Art—I taly 
Art—S pain 
Art, Andent 
Art, Religious 

Should added and main entries be filed in one sequence? 
It is gcnenlly considered advisable to keep tbent separate, 
sub-amiigifig main entries by title and added emrie$ their 
iDain headings. 

e^. Main entry. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edsvard. 

Seven pillars of wisdom . . . 

Added mtriu. 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward, tr. 

Le Cc«beau, Adrian. 

'Hie forest giant . . . 

Lawrence, Thomas Edward, joint author. 

WootiET, C L , afid LawrcQcej T.E. 

The wilderness of Zia . . . 

Two authors with the same sutname and Christian name 
must be distinguished by dates of birth (and death, if deceased). 
They can then be sub^arranged chronologically. For example, 
Cassell, Donald, 1899-1931 follows Cassell, Donald, rSyi- 
1939. An author who is entered under his forename precedes 
one with a surname. Thus, Jambs, 5 ai»r, comes before James, 
Henry. Some scheme must be followed for authors of the same 
forename when this is the entry word. The usual order is 
saints, popes, sovereigns, princes, and coounoncra. Two 
kings, e.g. named James, would be furtber arranged alpha- 
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bctically by tbe names of thcii counnies. If both rdgiwd ovef 
the same country, they tpould be pul in numerical order, 
James I, James II, and so on. 

For Didionary catalogue headings that arc alike, but 
different in kind, Outer’s Rule 300 presaibes th^ order in 
the Qtalogue as, “persMi, place, Mowed by subject (eicepi 
person or place), form, and ritk.” He says, “This order is 
easy to rememba, because it follows ihc course of cwalcguing; 
we put down fint the author ... Of course, ihc person con¬ 
sidered as a sul^t cannot be separated ftom the person as 
author. As ihe place may be eithet author or subject or both, 
it may come between the two.” 

eji fmon (author or subject) Bac»n, Frauds, isr ^iscomt 
^ St AIb<mt. 

Pmon (author or subject) Bacon, Roger. 

Place (auibor or subject) Bacon, PMiippme iUands, 

Sui^ect name inverted Bacon, Cuiing of. 

TirU word Baoon. 

Subject name compound Bacon-Skakespbare Con- 

TftOVERSV. 

Person (author or subject) Baconson, William. 

Alphabetical sub^anangemeot by book titles is sufficient 
fer the majority of authors who produce several booka. But 
when "complete,” "selections,” etc., are published, as well 
as single works, then a systematic arrangement must be 
introduced. 

Omplete worta- 
In oiigbal language 
By editor 

By date of publicadoo 
In translation 
By language 
By traoslator 
By date of publicadoo 
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Pvt collections> Sel$ctioos> Fragments. 

In origioal language 
By editor 

By date of publication 
]q Translation 
By languan 
By translator 
By date of publication 

Individual works 
Alphabetically by dlle 
By editor (or dace of publication if no ed.) 

Added author entries 

Alphabetically by author edited, translated, etc. 

Added si^ject entries (e.g. criticism, biography) 
Aipbabedcally by aurbor of each work 

A special scheme for arranging the Bible and its parts is 
given under the A.A. Rule 119. This can be extended in a 
Dictionary catalogue to include su^ect entries, such as 
cxiddsms, commentaries, and concordances. The order is 
complete copies of the Bible, selections, the Old aod then the 
New Teataments. Sub-arrangejnent under each of the two 
last named is first, complete collections, secondly individual 
canonical boohs, thirdly apocryphal books. Provision is also 
made for further sub'divisioc by lartguage. 

4. SOSTIHC AKD FILING 

Sorring is the process of arranging cards in exact order 
before they are Bled in the caulogue. To do this ibe cataloguer 
purs them first into rough alphabetical (or classified) groups. 
If alphabetical, this will probably be by the initial letter of the 
heading. When this has been done, the A group will be sub* 
dividttl into smaller groups, AA, AB, AC, etc. It depends on 
the number of cards whether a final sorting oan now be made 
in exact order, or whether more groups must be formed. 

Catalogue filing demands coi)}plete accuracy, since a card 
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tbst geu out of placo will bo lose. Worso sdll, its wrong 
position nay lead anolher canloguer astray and cause him 
to iUo Others in front or behiad it, thinitiog this i$ the proper 
place. Because the work is so important, frequent breaks 
are necessary for the filer. No one can maintain the required 
standard of accuracy and attention for more than an hour 
at a stretch. As regards speed, one business firm estimates 
that an assistant can file 22$ piecos per hour, but this is ht 
higher tb ^n can be espected from the intricate work of a 
library catalogue filer. Here speed should only be a second 
consideration. 

The cards should be placed In chdr correct places in a 
drawer without the locking rod beiiig removed. They will 
Stick up above the odiers and can then be checked for accuracy 
of placing before the rod is drawn out. The cards can then be 
pushed down flush with the others and the rod replaced. 
A cataloguer should also check the labels and guides to make 
sure they do represent cards aoually is each diawtx, and u 
soon as a drawer becomes too full these must be removed to 
the ncEt. This proper spacing is most important, sines it is 
impossible ro consult cards tbat are tightly packed together. 


CHAPTER rX 




SIMPLIFIED CATALOGUING 

I, THE VARIBT) FUNCTIOHE OP K CATALOOUl 

Amihicav librarians record insiaaces of borrowers using the 
library caraloguc: to obtain miscellaneous facts ibat o&e 
normsHy finds io aa encyclopaedia or a biographical dichooary. 
Such a fimetiOA of the catalogue is outside the catsloguer*s 
province. He is only concerned with the task of making it fulfil 
its essendai purposes. First, docs It show the library's complete 
stock horn an author, a title, and a subject approach? That is, 
can k answer the questions, “Have you got a book by so> 
and^?” “Have you a book with such^d-such a title?” 
“What books have you on such-and-such a subject?" Secondly, 
docs it show the location of every book in the library ? Thirdly, 
does it describe each book in enough detail for a reader to 
judge from the catalogue cutty whether it will be of use to 
him or not? 

This task is made easier or more dilTicuIc by such factors a$ 
size of library, method of administrailon, type of borrower, 
and eveo the type of book which predominates. Cutter recog¬ 
nized the influecce of the last two when be wrote, “No code 
of' catalo gin g could be adopted in all points by everyone, 
because the libraries for study and the binaries for reading 
have different objects, and those who combine the two do so 
in difTerent proportions. Again, the preparation of a catalog 
must vary as it is... to be merely an index to the library, giving 
in the shortest possible compass clues by which the public can 
find books, or is to attempt to furnish more Information on 
various points ., . Without pretending to exsemess, we may 
divide .., catalogs into short‘litle, medium-title, and fuU-citle 
or bibliographic,” 
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1^0 n^NDAMSNTAJ^ OF PRACTICAL CATALOCUIXO 

The scudenl uses the catalogue to discover subject as weJI 
as author resources. He may also be partiaiJar about such 
poiats as edition and date of publication. The leisure reader 
is likely to regard the cauiegue only as a finding iiat. ‘'Has 
the library got this book? Where is it kept?** Some books are 
of permaneot value^ others of ephemera! interest. Are both 
types TO be catalogued in the same way? Size and method of 
administration must also be borne in mind, since readers will 
depend fat mote on the caulogue in a closed library than in an 
open-access one. AU large libraries have stack rooms that are 
•'closed/* so, as the stock increases, borrowers are obliged to 
do more “selecting** from the catalogue. 

2. SIMPLIFIED CATALOGUTNO 

The term amplified cataloguing ia generally restricted lo 
Simplification of entry (beading and book destripiion), whereas 
refers to making added and analytical entrias in 
imponaot cases only and even omitting main entries for 
“uaimportant** works. 

SelecTtve caraloguiog is not considered here since it is con¬ 
sidered i h^t the catalogue muse provide at least a main entry 
for every book, if it does nor, the caial^e cannot be a 
complete record of the library's stock, nor be a true guide to 
the location of every volume. 

As regards tht third function, book description suihdeocly 
deuUed for the reader to select from the catalogue, this may 
vary according to the character and sine of the library. This is 
what Cutter means in his division of catalogues into short- 
title, medium-tide, and full-tide. Title, edition. Imprint, 
coUation, series, and annotations may be ''simplified.*' The 
beading is not generally affected. But all libraries muse fulfil 
the TWO functions of showing complete stock and location of 
every book. 
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3. THE HEADING (AUTHOR) 

Some libraries favour the omission of cbristUn names ia 
the beadms and only &ive initials, but it is doubtful whether 
such shortening Is an effective economy. If the dtle-page only 
gives initiais, at least spaces should be left fbl the full names 
to be inserted in the heading later, while if chiistias namea are 
used on a title-page they should certaiTily be used in the 
catalogue cony. Time will only be wasted later in tracing 
names from rhe books themselves, as well as from reference 
wevks, >^ien two authors are found to have the same surname 
and the same initial or initials. Except in very large catalogues, 
there are not a great number of writers with the same surnames 
and Christian names, so that dates of birth aad death need 
only be givoi when two of these have to be disdngujshed. 

Generally speahiog, simplification of the A.A. rules for 
eotry is cot recommended eiiher. It may be found advisable 
CO adopc the AmericaD alternatives for Rules 33, 40 a nd 41, 
as borrowers usually know the later forms better. As regards 
Rule gg, entry under ihe pseudonym is certainly bener for 
popular modem fictico John Rhode, not Cedi John Charles 
Street), aad possibly for older authors who are better known 
by the assumed name George Eliot, Pienc Loti, etc.), 

4. TRAHSaUmON 09 TITU 

The title-page was first designed to attract would-be pur¬ 
chasers, not merely to show a book's subiect-matter. Haice 
titles often contain unnecessary "pufN," U. adjectives which 
merely extend the title without contributing to a description 
of the book's scope. Another advertising device was to incroduec 
phrases about the author, showing that he held a Master of 
Arts degree or had written other works. 

A.A. Role 13d says the title ia "usually" to be giveo in full, 
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but allows ‘ WttMs and oon-cMcntial macwr of any kind, as 
svell a$ desigoatioo of series” to be missed out Although Cutter 
is anxious chat IOC much shortening Should not take place, he 
emphasizes that by fiiliness he means iaformatioc rather than 
actual words. “Many a title a yard long does not convey as 
much meaning as two wcll<bosca words.” 

A long title can be exuemely confusing, even when seen 
on the printed ritle-pagc. Here, however, the printer can 
introduce various sizes of rype in order to make the important 
pans stand out. In* the second example given below, type sizes 
(iuLtuate between 6 point and I2 point, while some words have 
a distinct slope to the right. The whole effect is most irritating 
to the eye, but it does enable the reader ro grasp the meaning 
sooner than he would if he saw it wiitcen or typed on a card. 
Also, card space is restricted and ihc cataloguer may be forced 
to continue a long title on a second, or even a third, card. 
Below arc three cases of unduly long titles which would be 
difficult to read if they were given in full in a card catalogue. 
They are all taken from bodes published since 1850. Earlier 
books sometimes have even longer tides, panicuJarly in the 
seventeenth century. 

ExampUs: 

(a) The / appraiser, auctioneer, broker,; house and estate 
agent, /and valuer's / pocket assisrant, / for the valua¬ 
tion for purchase, / sale, or renewal, of leases, annuities 
and reversions,/and of property generally: / witli / 
price fer inventories ! and a guide to determine the / 
value of Interior fittings, furniture, and other effects. (By 
John Wheeler, Valuer/Sixth Edition, / Revised, Re- 
WTicieo, and Greatly Exuded, by C. Norris, Surveyor, 
Valuer, etc. 

(iO A win»t cruise in summer seas / ”How I found” 
health / DUiy of a two months’ voyage in the ! Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company’s a.s. ayde,/from 
Southampton, through the Brazus, to Buenos Aires end 
back / for I £100 .1 By / Charles C. Atchison. / Pro- 
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fu$«]y illustrated with pbcpiographS; and sketches by 
Walter W. Buckeley. 

(c) The / BhiUa topes; / or, / Buddhist monumeou of Cen¬ 
tral India:/comprising / a brief historical sketch/of 
the / rise, progress, and decline of Buddhism; / with an 
account oi the / opening and exaznlnaiioa of die various 
groups of topte I around BJtilsa. / By / Brev.-Major 
AlexLider Cimobigham, / Bei^al EogiDeers / 'Ton 
fabric huge, / Whose dust the solemo antiquarian 
turns, / And iheace in broken sculptures, cast abroad / 
Like Sibyfs leaves, collect the builder’s name,/Re¬ 
joiced/’ Dyer.—Ruins of Rome / Illustrated with 
thirty-three plates. 

In this last example wc have tide proper, alternative tide, two 
sub'dclee, description of author's status, a quotation of five 
lines, and a statement about the illuamuons. 

In the 1941 Revised Code, Rule 226 gives instances where 
omissions may be made in transcription of title. These include 

nune of author aeries when given at the top of the tide> 

page; stateroent of iUustratioas; tides of honour, etc., following 
the author's nante; explanatory phrases preceding the main 
title when not part of it; and, finally, mottoes, quotations, and 
other noiKSsential matter. These directions do not actually 
help the cataloguer to abridge a long title, except for such 
obvious ’'cuts," Abridgxneot will vary according to full, 
medium, and short cataloguing, bur there are certain prindplcs 
which everyone should follow. 

However short the catalogue, eaaential matter must not be 
omitied, or the reader may be confosed or rmsied. As Cutter 
says, “The title must not be so much shortened that the book 
shall be Lonfoonded witb any other book of the same author 
or any other edition of the same book, or that it shall fail to be 
recognized by those who know it. . . or that it shall convey 

a false or insufiident Idea of the nature of the worit . . 
CenainJy, the caialoguer shoul^ always retain anything which 
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(tf) explains the subject, provided diis h» not already been 
explained i (b) shows method of treatment, or for whfic type of 
reader the work is intended. 

(а) The lady of the hare; a study in the healing power 
of dreams. 

Agricultural analysis: a handbook of methods, 
excludine those for soils. 

View of ttic sute of Europe during the middle ages. 

(б) Capital punishment, from the Christian standpoint. 
Preparatory English course for the foreign student. 

Cutter urges retendon of an alternative title, in case some 
readers only know the book by this. Such an insiance must be 
very rare. Alternative titles an: not popular with modem 
authors, but they had a great vogue umii recent years. Often 
they are useless in conrribulmg any description of the book’s 
nature, but someiiines they combine the frinction of a sub-tide 
and are explanatory, St Paul « Britain; or. The origin of 
Britiih di Opposed u papal chvliamty. In a short or a medium 
catalogue they may be missed ouc. 

Short and medium catalogues may also omit the author's 
name from the title, provided this form does not differ 
malerially from that in the heading. It does not matter if the 
heading has Pierre Joseph van Benedcn and the htle P. J. 
van Bencden. Bm when the title-page gives ‘‘by Edward While, 
archbishop'’ and the heading U "BENSON, Edward White, 
iAp. ef Canterbtay,'* then "by Edward While, archbishop” 
must be included in the dele transcription. Another ease 
where repetition is needed ia to make the title details clear. 
Take aa an example, The kighr life in art, with a chapter on 
AoigobJim iy the great tNosUrs. By ^yke B<yHss. If "By Wyke 
Bayliss” is omitt^, someone may think the phrase "by the 
great masters” refers to authorship of the book. 

Those pans of the title which gis’e reduodaot information 
may cetcamly be missed out irv medium and short catalogues. 
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FuH might aJso consider such shoneou^ if it saves cariying 
on to a second card. For czample, a $ub-dtlo "being a treatise 
on the naruji: of energy” U nor much use when appended 
to s title, "Energy and its laws.” Another example is as 
follows; Hffw tQ jfrote cuaa^ffrt: a praciical account of iht 
cultivation of a profitable crop. 

Much depends on the nature of the library, its readers, and 
its stock, but cataloguers need to guard against confvuiAg a 
catalogue with a bibliography. Henry Wheatley distinguishes 
between the rwo and points out thar as the catalogue is io the 
same building as the books, therefore its chief timetioo is that 
of location. "It would be absurd to copy out long titles is 
catalogue , . . when the dtk itself io the book f-an be in our 
hands in a couple of minutes. Sufficient information only U 
required to help us to find the right book and the right 
edition.” Anyone can copy titlc-pagca, but it requires 
menr and experience to '‘cut** properly. 


J, BDITIOK, IMPRINT, COLLATION 

The choice of cdiiions, by Pearl G. Carlson, has this opening 
paragraph: “An edition Is the total number of copies of a book 
printed from one setting of type. These copies may not all 
be printed at one rime, for if the publisher finds that tbe 
number printed is not sufficient for the demand he may order 
more from the same set*up of type, These new copies, although 
minor typographical and editorial corrections may have been 
made, are known as new Impressions or new issues and not 
new editions. Somerimes publUhen use the word “edition” 
in a loose sense, meaning merely another printing from tbe 
same type set*up. This is certainly tbe case if a popular novel 
claims a tenth editionEdition is only of use to tbe student 
when the text has been revised. Usually, the latest edition is 
required, but sometimes an ol^pr one may be asked for because 
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It coouia$ soDiethin^ ihAt has beea omitMd from a later one. 
Except for fiction, the oumt>er of the edition (ejiccpt the first) 
should always be ^veo. This applies to all types of eacato^s. 
Other terms, such as repriot, idssue, etc., can always be 
i^ored. 

As Title-pagis were first used to attract buyer$> ptomlAence 
was given to the name and address of the bookseller, who was 
also publisher and printer. Modem imprints consist of place 
of pubiicadoTt, name of publisher, often his addre$s» and the 
date of publication. AH catalogues must give date. Medium 
should give publisher, but only place of publication if outside 
London. Full gives all three items, but not the publisher's 
address. 

The malority of cataloguers are sccprical about rbc t-aluc of 
collation in modern books, except nurobei of volumes when 
there is more than one. Other items are pagination, details of 
illustTaiioos, and be^ht. 

Few readers bother, about pegloatioa. These who do are 
never interested in the disrinedon between preliminary and 
text pagiogs. The figures are supposed to give the reader an 
idea of the book’s bulk and so enable him to pick a moderately 
thick volume instead of a thin pamphlet or a book too heavy 
to carry home in comfon. They can be very misleading. 
For example, the following combinatiOQS all come to the same 
total of pages, but they look difTcrent undl one docs an 
addition sum: (c) xiV, 7 CSp.; (b) MKviii, 684 p.> (c) ii,72op. 
One is apt to assume from the catalogue that a book xu,566p. 
is twice as fat as one with the paging vi,283. But supposing 
the first volume to be printed on very thin paper and the 
second on thick bulky paper, the two will appear much (be 
same until one oj^ens the covers. Then is thickness a guarantee 
of worth? A wdl-wrinen pamphlet may be a better contribu¬ 
tion (0 a subject chan some volume runnii^ to hundreds 
of pages. 
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Specifi^ciOA of lUuslratJons often results in a inysQlying 
suing of abbreviations^ which ao borrower is prepared to 
disentangle, t.g. *V/h;., Plata, pt/ru., mapi^ dsagrt. 

Cataloguers ia their zeal for accuracy worry whether to 
describe a plate as a photograph or nor. What exactly are 
diagrams, facsimiles, etc,? A. D. Osborn, Chief of the Catalog 
Department of the Harvard libraries, gives the following 
amusing example. 

"Thomas Thompson writes a book of short stories cntiiied 
Lofuaskirt lather. The sertli^ ia a barber’s shop, and the 
frontispiece depicts a barber. The cataloguer enters in the 
collation front, (port.). There is 00 question but that it is the 
portrait of a real person attired as a barbery but it might be an 
actor dressed up to represent a barber; at any rate, it does not 
say 'Torn Smith’ who could be verified as this particular 
Lancashire barber. Accordiagly the reviser . , , changes the 
collation ... to raext front." 

Gcog7Bph»l siudcnra are supposed to use the collation to 
discot'or if a booh has maps; historical students for porrrairs 
and facsimiles; and presumably mathematical students for 
diagrams. In all cases, it might be assumed that their books, 
if illustrated at all, would contain the type required. Certainly 
one never finds a geometry book without diagrains. J. A. 
Thornton, writing of a medial library, says that “OOST users 
of the catalogue know the medical subjects that positively 
demand illusttation, and absence of plates ia more worthy of 
note tbao the reverse.” 

Format is only given for rare books, but the A.A. code 
prescribes measurement of height for old and modem volumes. 
Width is only to be given when unusual. The majority of 
British bbraries omit even height unJess the book is oversixe. 
Even then, it b surely suificlcnt to put a distinguishing letter 
(t.g. q. or f.) before the class or locauon mark to show tiiat 
the volume is kept on the oversize shelves. Even American 
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cataloguers seem doubtful about cbe value of the height m 
most cases, and can only justify it on such grounds as the 
following r— 

*'A literary editor engaged in reading a manuscript of a 
novel about the eighleenib century submitted foe publicaiioo 
once telephoned me that he doubted the author's knowledge 
of the period, as at one point in the story cbe hero, interrupted 
while reading a classical autbor> was represented as hastily 
puiiiog the book in his pocket. The editor's quesnon was 
‘1 thought all eighteenth-century editions of that author were 
eicher quanos or folios and even a hero can't cram a folio into 
his pocket-* When I offered to look up the question while he 
held the wire, be made the commoit which lends point to this 
Story, What he said was: ‘Don't rake any trouble, just step 
to your catalog and tell me if you have any edition of this 
work before 1800 which is less than 15cm in height.* As I 
reported one i4Lm. tall the submitted manuscript passed on 
period accuracy. *' 

Most cataloguers would prefer to have left their work— 
however urgent—to hunt for this information in a reference 
book, rather than make a habit of giving heights which could 
only be required in exceptional queries such as the above. 
Such a query is outside the real pitrpose and functions of the 
catalogue. 

$. !TCMS TO se INCLUDED IN THE THREE TY?ES OF CATALOOUE 

SimpllBed cataloguiog should be confined to simplifying 
book description, not headings, A few rules may be modified 
in favour of ‘'best-known” forms of name, 

For the type of catalogue called PuU, give the title as com¬ 
pletely as is physically practical. That is, only omit items given 
in the Revised Code Rule 22$, unless your tide is aboonnally 
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long 9od wiU run to two oi more cards. The rest of the entry 
should be according to the direcdons given in Chapters 1 and 
Vl> but height may be omirted for octavos. 

Medium should give the dele shortened within the limits 
prescribed in Secti^ 4 of this chapter, edidon, place of 
publication other than Loodon, publisher, date, Ulustradom 
(but riot in detail), sue if unusual, and series. Annotations 
may be added according to the library's requirements. 

Short will be the same as Medium, but can also omit place 
of publicadon, publisher, illustrations, and series. 




TERMS AND DEFINITIONS 

SOME IMPORTANT DEFINITIONS 


AcciSSiON NuMflEft.—The number pvcn to a volume according 
10 its entry in Ihe Accessions Rcgislcr. In this rerotcr^ 
boote arc numbered progressively as they are added to 
library stock. 

Author.—T he iodividud Oi the corporate body responsible 
for tbe book's eustence. 

Bibliography.— A list of books, or manusCTipJs, oo 3 par¬ 
ticular subject, or subjects. 

CATALOOUfi.—A list of books, or manuscripts, which belong 
to a pardcular collection or library. Such a list will be 
arronged accordh^ to a definite plan, as the following 
varieties <k catalogues show:— 

Alphabelkai-cUus^ caiaJagm.—EDXiy is made under the 
name of the book's subjea, and is then grouped under 
the oame of the class. The classes are arranged In 
alphabencai order. 

Alphabetiail'subjeci Entry is made under tbe 

name of the book’s specific subject. These entries ere 
then arranged in alphabetical Order, not put under 
their respective classes. 

Au/Aor.—Entry is made under the name of the author. 
Cfoui^.—Entry is made under the class mark which 
represents the book's subject in the dassiftcahon 
scheme chosen. Arrai^emeQt follows the order of this 
scheme. 

DfcAbnao'.—Author, title, snd s^fic alphabetical- 
subject eocries are arranged in one aJpbabetical 
sequence. 

AVvne.—Author, title, and name-subject entries are 
arranged in one dpbabetical sequence. Tbe subjea 
entries are limited to personal and corporate names, 
€4. for lives of individuals, lustories c^ socieries not 
written by officials, etc. 

T/ri<.—Entry under some word, or words, of the book's 
title. 
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Collation.—T be sutemect i^udii^ the number of volumes, 
pages, iUiucrsiioas^ and size erf a trook. 

Edition.—M the copies of a publicatioD ihar are issued ai 
the same lime aod printed from the same set of type. 

Entry .—The record of a book m a catalogue. Barries may be i— 
t. Author, Form, Sertes, Subjea, or Tide. 

2. Added, Analytical, or Main. 

HeAMKC.—The word,j)r wor^, or class mark, which deter- 
nuiiee the place d an entry in the catalogue. 

iMrJUNT.—The statement regaMiog place and date of publica- 
lion, aod name of publisher (or printer). 

Location Numbsr,— This shows where a book is shelved. 
In a classified library it is usually the book’s class mark, 
which may or may not be combined with ao author or 
individual book number. 

R£FiRi;KCf'-~A direction from one beading to another. There 
an two kinds of references. The jee reference means thu 
the heading will not be used for caulogue entries. The 
sfg abo means that the beading is used, but for further 
iDfurmation the reader is direct to another heading. 

UKtr Caro.—A catalogue card is made out for the mab 
entry. Copies of this are used for added entries, tbe 
appropriate headbg being added in each case. 
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Catalogues 
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Name eaulogues, 240 
Noblli^, 49“54, 57*9 
Notes JD caialwues, 92-9 
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13 >3 
Kumbers 

aecessioa, 25,140 
location, 25,142 

Oriental euthon, 54-5 , 

PaginsdoR) 18-21, 24-5, 27, 94, 

Pet^ealA, 68-9, 75 
Plaiei, 22 ) 27 , 94 i ’37 
Peeudonysu, 54, 60-4. 7 (-i 
PubUcatioo, Ra^ of, 27-1, 27, 
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